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PREFACE. 



" Pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stead&st, and demure, 
Come with stole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er thy decent shoulders drawn." 

Thus, in the exquisite poem entitled " H Penseroso,^^ 
does John Milton, the poet especially claimed by 
fanatic Protestants, apostrophize the spirit which he 
calls '^ serene and holy,'' '' divinest melancholy/' 

John Milton, then, in all the storehouse of his 
sublime and delicate fancy, could find no more ex- 
ceUent type of devotion, sobriety, purity, and stead- 
fastness, than the " Pensive Nun." 

In these days, then, when the Church is again gather- 
ing her long-strayed children to her holy shelter, and 
the revival of that spirit which so eminently distin- 
guished England in the Ages of Faith exasperates 
Protestant and Calviuistic rancour to a renewal of 
slanders and persecution worthy the parasites of the 
arch spoliator, Henry VIII., and when the pernicious 
writings of foreign infidels are scattered over the land, 
when not only youth but childhood itself is assailed by 
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publications, which, under the guise of Fiction, warp 
and pollute the innocent mind, — we trust that even 
this humble attempt to resist the Enemy with his own 
modem weapon of the Press will not be unsuccessful. 

Our aim is to give a faithful, and we would fain 
hope a not unpleasing picture of Conventual Life in 
the days of Catholic England, to show the Monk and 
Nun '^in their form and habit as they lived,^' and 
especially to exhibit the supreme benefits which the 
people derived from the Eeligious Orders. Prom the 
ranks of the people themselves indeed, came, for the 
most part, the inmates of those havens of learning, 
purity, and peace, the convents and monasteries. 

As the object is to show the social blessings dis- 
pensed by the Eeligious Houses when they stood as 
bulwarks for the people, against the tyranny of rude 
barons and rapacious kings, rather than the grievous 
results which attended their dissolution, that disastrous 
epoch will be chosen only for the legend relating to 
the famous Nunnery founded by St. Bridget, at Kildare. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MOKK AND THB ICAN-AT-ABMS. 

It was in the earlier part of the doubled reign of the 
Third Henry that two travellers pursued their way, with 
as much speed as the failing light of a blusterous 
autumn evening would permit, through a district of the 
Wyre Forest, which in those days spread itself in vast 
masses over the contiguous counties of Worcestershire 
and Shropshire. 

The sun was fast sinking among a rack of stormy 
clouds — ^murky crimson laced with fiery orange and 
streaks of dense sable ; and the boughs of the giant 
oaks and beeches, as they bent to the fierce blast, were 
alternately tinged with a yeUow lustre ot a ruddy 
glow, and anon waved sombre as fimereal plumes when 
the banks of black vapour rolled upwards, and the 
dusky radiance of the dying day gave place to a gloom 
that flung deeper shadows among the woods. 

B 
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A wild and weird beauty was in that forest scene, 
with its contrasts of light and darkness — ^the open 
glades dotted with kingly oaks, the growth of centuries, 
and widely-spreading beeches, with their seared leaves, 
gorgeous in their varied colouring, as the long shafts of 
the sunbeams pierced the interwoven boughs, streamed 
athwart the open ground, and filtered in the blue 
vapours which were rising in the tangled growth of 
underwood. 

Here and there, too, the rubicund rays were mirrored 
on the surface of a dreary-looking silent pool, or danced 
with the ripple of its own waters upon some brawling 
streamlet, a tributary of the adjacent Severn, at which 
the bright-eyed fawn bent its gracefiil head to drink 
ere she sought her nook among the soft mosses and 
feathery ferns. 

And now the shadows of the night, as it settled down, 
mingled something of horror with the majesty of the 
vast forest ; and the fancy of the wayfarer, in times less 
turbulent than those of Henry the Third, might .well 
have suggested that those dark vistas, those caverns 
yawning among the matted woods, were the haunts of 
banditti. 

Such were, in fact, too often the denizens of the old 
English forests. Disbanded soldiers, galled vassals, 
and even ruined franklins, exasperated by feudal 
tyranny, took to the woods, and openly defied the 
laws which had been insuflEicient to protect them. 

Meantime the two travellers pursued their way in a 
sort of churlish silence, neither addressing a word to 
the other, as each carefully scanned the rugged path 
and the gathering darkness. The unequal ground, the 
far-spreading roots of the trees, the fallen mast &om 
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the oaks^ the damp leaves that were swept from the 
branches cumbering the ground in heaps^ and the 
strong tangle of the groond-ivy, necessitated careful 
ridings besides that the autumn gale now roared among 
th& branches with a voice like that of the vexed ocean^ 
and would have precluded social converse had the 
travellers been thereto disposed. 

In truths however, there was little sympathy between 
them ; each was a type of the rest or unrest of the 
times in which he lived, for their calling was respectively 
that of a monk of the great Cluniac Abbey of Wen- 
lock, and a ufian-at-arms in the troops of a border baron. 
A dour and truculent looking soldier was Hugh Gre- 
gory, with the dint of battle on the bronzed brow, from 
which the pressure of the steel head-piece had worn 
away the short curls of dark brown hair which had 
clustered round the temples in hi3 youth, and which, 
like his heavy moustache, were grizzled rather by toil 
and hard living than the lapse of time, for the man 
numbered only five and thirty years. 

A great favourite was Hugh Gregory with his lord, 
the Baron of Bougemain; and an object of hate, and 
fear, not only to the vassals and franklins on the lands 
of Bougemain, but to the very burghers of Wenlock 
and Shrewsbury itself, from whom he had wrung heavy 
subsidies, on the plea of protecting them from banditti 
when journeying with their merchandise, qr with well- 
filled purses, from town to town. 

It was well known, however, that these very robbers, 
of whom the poor farmers and traders were so much in 
fear, were ofbentimes mere creatures of Master Hugh 
Gregory, whose own extortions were connived at, and 
sometimes shared, by his lord — it being a veritable case 
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of " like master, like man " between Gregory and the 
very honourable Baron de Eougemain. 

This baron of the Welsh marches was well worthy of 
his ancestor — a soldier in the train of William the Nor- 
man who had won the ominous surname of Bed Hand^ 
or Eougemain, when with his battle-axe he brained, on 
his own hearthstone, the Saxon Thane Elfric, whose 
castle and lands on the Welsh border he claimed in 
virtue of a grant from \he Conqueror. Not content 
with slaying the poor thane, the barbarojos Odo the 
Norman put his wife and children to the sword, and 
slew the defenders of the castle of Elfricstowe to a man ; 
and on the Church censuring this cruelty, he avowed, 
with a grim jest, that he had but meted out justice to 
the Saxon, whose ancestor had dispossessed the Welsh 
or British chieftain to whom the land originaUy be- 
longed in the same fashion which he had used with the 
Thane Elfric. 

" Grramercy, reverend father ! ^' he said to the grave 
Benedictine who ventured to reprove his cruelty, '' we 
men of the sword and battle-axe are all but robbers in 
our turn. The Saxon has fairly lost that which his an- 
cestor teiAj won, seeing that might maketh right in 
this world, despite of all you gownsmen say. Marry, 
the Saxon was master of the Briton, and the Norman 
will be lord of both r^ 

And a fierce and bitter lord, in troth, did this Odo of 
the Bed Hand approve himself; and his descendants by 
no means comported themselves as aliens to their stock, 
for of all the rude, roystering, reckless, ruthless Norman 
nobles that ever harried, and burned, and spared neither 
maid nor matron, burgher nor franklin, squire nor 
knight, the Barons Bougemain of Elfricstowe were the 
worst I 
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The childhood and early youth of the Baron Philip 
de Rougemain, to whom Hugh Gregory was foster- 
brother, had seemed to promise better things for his 
vassals and dependants, for he was gentle and gracious, 
skilled in all martial exercises, and gracing them with 
that courtesy and kindness which distinguished the 
true spirit of chivalry. 

Nor was Philip de Rougemain wholly ignorant of 
those clerkly arts in which the knights and barons of 
old were in general so deficient, that they mostly affixed 
their seals upon legal documents because they could 
not write their own names ! The young Baron Philip 
could not only read and write, but he was skilled in the 
gay science of the troubadour ; he would weave a tale 
of gallant knights and fair damsels, and grim enchanters, 
and sing it in moving accents to the lute, with a skill not 
to be surpassed by the most dainty minstrel of Provence. 

Another companion than his foster-brother Hugh 
had Philip de Rougemain when touching the gentle 
lute, or poring over the parchments, blazing with gold 
and Vermillion, from which he learned those wild and 
witching tales, the heroes of which he then sought to 
emulate. There was a rough, hearty, but withal gene- 
rous knight, one Sir Hubert Tresham, who held his fief 
of the rich barony of Rougemain. 

Philip, the only child of the then baron, had lost his 
mother within the week after his birth ; his father, a 
hard-fighting, hard-drinking baron, had no mind to a 
second espousal, ^^ for, in troth,'^ he said, " a baron of the 
marches, when riding out against the wild Welsh chief- 
tains, could well dispense with the thought of a dainty, 
puling dame weeping amid her bower-maids, lest he 
should get his helm cloven in the fray.*' 

Motherless, also, was the son of Sir Hubert Tresham ; 
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and when it was the illhap of that valiant warrior to fall 
in a skirmish with ''those wolves of Wales/' as the 
Baron of Bougemain was wont to term them^ the baron 
took the orphan boy home to his castle of EUricstowe^ 
and bade him and Philip to be as brothers. 

Brothers they became indeed — good lack^ more than 
brothers, for not often does the brotherly tie compre- 
hend such perfect love and unity as subsisted for years 
between the young Hubert Tresham and the heir of 
Bougemain. 

Alas, that a bond so excellent should have ever been 
broken I that the two lives which ran together like one 
clear crystal stream, so pure, so good that the inmost 
thoughts might have been mirrored, like the bright 
pebbles in the stainless brook, should have been se- 
parated — should diverge at last I the one still to flow, 
without speck or troubled wave in its bright current, 
into the waters of eternity ; the other, ere it joined that 
trackless ocean, to grow dark and turbid, to bear on its 
wild bosom many a dismal wreck of broken faith, of 
generous trust betrayed, of reckless passion recklessly 
indulged, of deeds of ruth and rapine, of unavailing late 
remorse, and all the woful agonizing throes of a spirit 
which had been destined for the mansions of Ught, and 
had sold itself to the demons of darkness 1 Ah I like 
such a separatedstream were the lives of Hubert Tres- 
ham and Philip BougemaiQ, from the hour when Hubert 
bade adieu to his companion to don the habit of a 
novice in the monastery of Wenlock, and Philip to 
accompany his father in a raid on the Welsh marches. 

In the seclusion of his monastery, Hubert, called in 
religion " Father Anselm,'' heard but Httle of his 
youthful friend. But that little filled his pious heart 
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with, sorrow, for the news was that Philip had become 
notorious for the wild licence of his life; that the cour- 
teous knight was now a rude marauder ; the refined and 
fanciful minstrel, a dissolute parasite of that light dame 
Isabel of Angouldme, the king's mother ; and lastly, that 
there had been fierce discord between Philip and his 
&ther, in that the youth had refused to wed with a lady 
of great wealth and beauty, and high lineage, Agatha 
de Glare, a kinswoman of the Earls of Gloucester. 

Out of pure perversity, as it seemed, PhiKp de 
Bougemain refused even courteously to receive this 
lady on a visit at Elfricstowe in company with her 
guardian, declaring his intention to absent himself on 
a Welsh foray during her stay; whereat the old baron, 
whose boisterous and intemperate life had made the 
indulgence of his violent temper highly dangerous, fell 
down in a fit, and died, choked witlx choler. 

The heart of Philip was not yet so seared and 
hardened, but that this catastrophe filled him with 
remorse and dismay. 

While the preparations for the interment of the old 
baron were yet incomplete, the Lady Agatha de Clare 
arrived at the castle : three months later she became 
the bride of Philip* It was noised abroad, that he 
wedded her in compunction, and to make amends to 
the memory of his father for his disobedience to him 
during life; but, nevertheless, there were those who 
asserted that the fate of his father had nothiug to do 
with the matter, and that Philip had fallen insanely in 
love with the lady, whose beauty was only to be 
equalled by her pride. 

Pour years had elapsed since the marriage of Philip 
and Agatha de Clare ; and early on that autumn day 
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Hugh. Gregory had ridden into the Abbey-court of 
Wenlock, and demanded i^eech with the Sub-prior 
Anselm^ known to Philip, lord of Bougemain, as the 
dear friend of his youth, Hubert Tresham. Of a pitiful 
prayer from the baron to the sub-prior was this rude 
man-at-arms the bearer. The baron was lying $ick 
unto death, and to none would he make his last shrift, 
save to the man who had been the friend of his guile- 
less, unstained youth — ^the cowled monk whose spirit, 
in the calm of the cloister, had been ruffled only by 
the report of the wild wickedness of him who had been 
as the brother of his soul. 

A ruthless, ''godless soldier was Hugh Gregory; one 
who in his time had slain the infant at its mother's 
breast, and made the burning roof-tree a pyre for them 
both; but one,»only one, kindly human pulse remained 
to his bad, black heart — and that beat for Philip de 
Bougemain. 

He had ridden hard to reach the abbey, and as he 
dismounted from his panting steed, and took off his 
steel cap to wipe his damp brow, his voice was husky, 
his hard features twitched with emotion, and a moisture 
was in his eyes t^^iat they had never known before. 

The sub-prior knew the character of this man; in 
very childhood it had given promise of its vile maturity; 
he believed, too, that Gregory had been a most potent 
accessory to his lord^s misdeeds, as a fawning, flatter- 
ing, wicked dependant so often is accessory to the sins 
of his superiors. 

A scoffing vUlain, too, was this retainer, who lost no 
opportunity of breaking some ribald jest upon religion 
and its ministers ; but now his manner was more than 
respectful — ^it was abject — ^as he entreated of the sub- 
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prior to lose no time in accompanying him to the bed- 

ide of his dying lord. 

''Thou hast ridden hard, man!" said the sub-prior, 
who had been summoned from the scriptorium by one 
of the lay brothers : "it is a sharp and rough journey 
from Elfricstowe hither; stay thou for food and rest, 
and I will precede thee in the way back." 

''Nay, father," answered Gregory, "I will but give 
a feed to my horse, and drink to your reverence in a 
cup of your stout ale, and be ready to set out with 
you. I and Gray Griffith, as I named the beast, after 
the Welsh robber I took him from, have journeyed in 
company from sunset till sunrise on sorrier comfort 
than com and ale from the mangers and cellars of an 
abbey, where, by the blessed Eood, they are of the 
best!'' 

" I misdoubt me much, Hugh Gregory, if this Welsh- 
man, who, by thine own showing, thou didst rob of his 
steed, were so great a robber as thyself," answered the 
sub-prior ; " and as to the blessed Rood, name it other 
than to swear by it.'' 

"Gramercy, sir sub-prior, I crave thy pardon!" 
replied the retainer; "we men of the bow and brand 
have scant time to patter our prayers, or to pick our 
words." 

" Or your actions either, I fear me," said the sub- 
prior. Then addressing two of the lay brothers, he 
bade one of them attend to the horse, and the other 
conduct the man to the buttery for refreshment; while, 
with a heart sorrowful for his early friend, he went and 
prepared for his journey. 



CHAPTER n. 



A NIGHT OF STOSlf. 



A SHABP and rough journey it was indeed^ as the sub- 
prior had said, between the Abbey of Wenlock and the 
Castle of Elfricstowe— a journey of from fifteen to twenty 
miles among the murky recesses of the forest, athwart 
the bleak wastes that broke its uniformity, through deep 
and dreary glens, past rapid and dangerous streams, 
where the voice of the rushing waters was hushed in 
the louder voices of the gust, and the peril made known 
to the wayfarer, only by the white flash of the foam on 
the gathering darkness. 

Strangely sorted fellow-travellers were the monk and 
his companion: brute force, brute passion, in the strong 
wiry firame, the scarred lineaments, the fiery eye, the 
scowling brow, and sneering lip of the soldier — ^in the 
spare and slightly drooping figure, the pale ascetic 
countenance of the monk, small physical power, but 
strong intellect enthroned on the ample forehead, 
gleaming &om the deep grey eyes; and possibly in the 
compressed lips an indication of a somewhat severe 
judgment upon human frailty. 

In those days the military retainers of the great 
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barons undertook eyen ordinary journeys in military 
guise, and over his leather jerkin Hugh Gregory wore 
back and breast plate, on his head was a steel cap, a 
heavy sword at his side, and at his saddle-bow hung 
a gisarme, or double-edged axe. 

The sub-prior wore the habit of his order, with the 
addition of a large serge mantle on that tempestuous 
night. A painfu] and weary journey it was. 

Clouds of sable blackness surged up in the west, and 
shut out the lurid blood-red streaks of the sunset ; rain 
mingled with hail was driven on the blast, and dashed 
pitilessly in the faces of the travellers. 

Though the moon rose early, and was near the foil, 
it was at intervals only that her weird and sickly rays 
pierced the rack of inky clouds; and in the darkness 
which succeeded her fitful gleams, the travellers were 
fain to pause on their way, for even the sub-prior^s sure- 
footed mule might have plunged over a precipice, or 
sunk in a quagmire, as certainly as the strong charger 
which the man-at-arms bestrode. 

'' Mary mother, Befoge of the afflicted ! St. Julian, 
patron of the wayfarer, be thanked, we are near our 
journey's end!'' exclaimed the sub-prior, as a sheet 
of hail tod rain swept by, and the moon, bursting once 
more from the eddying clouds, silvered the topmost 
turrets of a castle that rose grandly on the summit of 
a hiU, the sides of which were clothed with woods that 
stretched down to the verge of the briered glen through 
which the poor wearied animals were slowly and pain- 
folly bearing iiieir riders* 

''Ay, there is Elfricstowe at last, fatjier 1 " replied the 
retainer; and, even as he spoke, the great clock of the 
castle commenced to strike, heavily booming on the 
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gale^ reverberating among the deep woods^ and rolling 
with a hollow, dismal sound over the glen. 

'' Twelve !'' exclaimed the retainer, as the echoes of 
the last stroke passed away upon the wailing wind ; 
'^ the hour of midnight, the hour that parts the night 
and day! Good lack, father, the leech, who stood by 
my lord when I took horse yesterday, said he would 
scarce live to see this day's dawn ! And hark, father, 
how the owl hoots, and the raven croaks I A malison 
on ye, birds of ill omen, whose throats make signs of 
death for the truest, noblest lord ever doomed to die, 
like a pitifiil burgher, on his bed, instead of, as a valiant 
knight, upon the battle-field ! " 

" Thy speech is of the fashion of thy reckless life, 
Hugh Gregory ! '' answered the sub-prior. '^ Thou hast 
forgotten both Pater and Ave, and yet hast thou faith 
in superstitions that would disgrace the heathen of old I 
Go to, the owl hoots and the raven croaks without 
reference to the life or death of Philip de Bougemain ; 
and, for his dying on a bed of sickness rather than on 
the field of battle, his own hand red from the slaughter, 
I pray our Lady, in charity to thee, Gregory, that such 
may be thine own death-bed, and the grace of repen- 
tance, and the help of the Church granted to thee also 
in thy last hour !'' 

In his ordinary mood. Master Gregory would have 
audaciously declared that, as he had Hved without the 
help of the Church, he would be prepared to die without* 
it also ; but the condition of the baron — ^the only being 
whom he had ever loved, and to whom he was attached 
with the instinctive blind fidelity of a dog for his master 
-subdued his ferocious, bragging temper, and in an 
anxious tone he exclaimed, — 
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'' Nay, but, reverend father, surely our brave baron 
hath wrought no sin the Church may not absolve ! 
Though in our old lord^s time he fell to ill blood with 
the Earl Fitzalan of Oswestry, for laying waste the land 
and burning the stronghold of David ap Griffith, over 
the border, the man was but a wolf of Wales, and his 
wife and his children, who perished in the snows, were 
but his cubs and their dam; and had not De Bougemain 
so extirpated the wild horde, they would have ravened 
English land in the time to come ! A heavy fine was 
the baron called on to pay to the king, anent the per- 
nicious interference of Earl Fitzalan of Arundel and 
Oswestry urging his superior authority as Lord Marcher, 
which he said that De Bougemain had defied. I mis- 
doubt me that Arundel was angered in that our baron 
was beforehand with him in routing the turbulent 
Welshman r' 

^'Stay thy rude tongue!" replied Father Ansehn, 
with severity; ^'the Earl Fitzalan is a just and gene- 
rous noble; Ap Griffith was a valiant and honourable 
chieftain who abided by his word, who respected the 
compact he had made with the Earl Marcher, and held 
his warriors in check I May our Lady mind De Bouge- 
main in her merciful intercession ; there are few of his 
wild deeds for which he hath more woful reckoning to 
pay than for his harrying the lands of the Welsh 
chieftain, and the slaughter of his wife and babes !" 

'^ To my mind,^' muttered the retainer, between his 
teeth, '^ an^ our baron had no worse to answer for than 
the matter of the Welsh chieftain, he might be quits 
with a short shrift and a slight penance. 'Tis a bitter 
priest, this Sub-prior of Wenlock I a puling, whining 
springald he was when he was known, ere his beard 
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grew, as Hubert Tresham, kneeling on cold stones, and 
droning matins, when I and De Bougemain were out 
with hound and horn, and horse and hawks, with their 
bells jingling, and all the music of the merry chase I I 
would that for this last shrift — ^which I believe is the first 
that the baron has made for these ten years — ^he had been 
content with the shriving of my lady's chaplain. Father 
Leolyn, who is a reasonable confessor, and doth not 
impose penances too hard of fulfilment; at least, so say 
the pious souls who seek his ghostly consolations in the 
Castle of Elfricstowe, among whom I, Hugh Gregory, 
cannot be reckoned/' 

While the man-at-arms thus soliloquized, he had 
preceded the sub-prior in the passage through the 
woods which led to the main entrance of the castle. 

The Norman ancestor of the Baron de Eougemain 
had made considerable additions to the dweUing of 
which he had deprived the unfortunate Elfric, which 
was simply a strong, square-built Saxon keep, with 
turrets at the comers, and a wall encircling the court 
in which it stood. 

The rude keep was now flanked with wings, the wall 
was embattled, and a massive gateway, with a barbican 
or advanced tower, reared its frowxSg front on the 
verge of the broad platform on which the castle 
stood. 

When, in answer to the summons of the horn which 
Gregory wore at his girdle, the gates were opened, and 
Father Anselm stood in the courtyard of the castle 
which had been the home of his childhood, and a 
crowd of servitors, headed by the seneschal, hurried 
forward to receive him, the man-at-arms, with a gruflF 
show of respect, doffed his steel cap, and said, — 
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I pray you, reverend father, bear me witness to my 
lord, that I have conducted you hither with all honour 
and respect. Whatever be my shortcomings, lack of 
a vassal^s duty was never of the number 1^* 

'' I will indeed bear thee witness for that, Hugh," 
said the sub-prior. '^ I mind me well, when both thou 
and I were striplings, thou wert sometimes a thought 
too prompt to execute the biddings of thy young lord's 
hasty temper, which his better nature would fain have 
recalled when thou hadst made it too late ! " 

'^Too prompt !*' muttered Hugh, as he turned to- 
wards the great hall of the castle in which the men-at- 
arms were assembled, while the sub-prior was ushered 
to the chamber of the dying baron ; '^ ay, ay, too 
prompt — too prompt now,, as in the days of old ! Too 
prompt to do thy bidding. Lord Philip — ^too prompt to 
summon this cold and saintly monk to thy bedside ! 
Doth he mean to confess all — ^all to this strict priest, 
this Tiard judge, who had so little mercy on the faults of 
his youth ? By the lion heart of King Eichard, he 
seemed to think that matter of Ap Griffith would bring 
fierce purgation on the baron's soul I What doom, what 
bale, then, will he deem befitting to that other deed? 
Oh, my dear lord ! oh, Philip de Eougemain, I had 
no choice save to summon this man, sith thou wouldst 
have it so 1 An ignorant serf, this priest would call me 
— or simple man-at-arms, to be trodden down without 
heed in the press of the battle, where knights win 
their spurs, should I be deemed by a tricksey herald; 
but not to knight or belted earl will the poor vassal 
yield in cunning or in valour ! Well, it shall be well, 
if the sub-prior urge no restitution that shall tarnish 
the shield, or harm the future of the Bougemains. But 
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should his saintly counsel tend to wrong my noble 
lady, or her fair son the young Lord Enguerrand — ^the 
gallant boy, the pride and hope of each tme vassal's 
heart ! — I, Hugh Gregory, will stint not word or deed^ 
and fear not priest or layman, so I save the Barony 
of Eougemain !'' 

As the man-at-arms thus mused, he clutched his 
dagger with a murderous instinct, and his comrades 
drew apart, warned by the red spot upon his brow and 
the baleful glitter of his deep-set eyes, and well 
knowing, from past experience, the danger of crossing 
his evil mood. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE BABON^S DEATH-BED. 

The noble knights and ladies of the old time who 
inhabited those magnificent castles^ the ruins of which 
remain to this day the marvels of architectural gran- 
deur^ did not^ as it pleases the coarse and atheistical 
Utilitarians of the present era to assert^ want for com- 
mon necessaries of fiirniture in their spacious halls and 
stately chambers. The friyolous sources of modem 
expenditure were, of course, unknown to them, and the 
wealth they amassed, fairly or unfairly, was lavished on 
objects of solid worth and magnificence. 

Common sense, and the slightest reflection indeed, 
might show, that the people who could build such fine 
houses would surely know how to live in them; that 
those who luxuriated in carving and gilding, and 
painted windows, and tesselated pavements, would be 
able to procure tables and chairs, and would not want 
for blankets and sheets to beds which had coverlets 
of satin and velvet embroidered with silver and gold. 

In those days, as, alas ! also in these, existed the 
terrible contrast bet;een the rich and the poor; l>at if 

c 
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tlie vassal in the cotuitry and the humbler craftsmen in 
the towns had wooden cups and pallets of straw, when 
the nobles and gentry drank from silver and gold, 
and slept upon ^'thrice driven down,'^ are the con- 
ditions of life more equal now ? 

Gold, jewels, costly furniture, delicate viands, glitter- 
ing equipages-are there not thousands who revel in 
all these, while thousands more are destitute of blanket 
and bedding, fire and food ? 

No person of tolerable information, or common sense 
indeed, can doubt that the condition of the humbler 
classes was one of much greater comfort in the days 
of the Plantagenets than in these. But those were 
Catholic days, and the Calvinist and Unbeliever are at 
perfect unity in their misrepresentations here. Those 
were the da/rk ages — ^the ages of superstition, of igno- 
rance, of barbarism, of discomfort, of starvation ; they 
were OathoUc ages, and all, for these gentry, is summed 
up in these two words. How could people who sub- 
mitted to the teachiDg of the Church be other than 
wretched and barbarous? 

The people were starving; the nobles in their castles 
had not the common necessaries of furniture. 

Common sense, as we liave already observed, might 
refute these stupid falsehoods, but we have the unde- 
niable evidence of a host of learned antiquarians, from 
which we gather, that in the grand baronial dwellings 
gorgeous luxury was not unaccompanied with comfort. 

The Baron de Eougemain was wealthy. Much of his 
wealth, alas! was very dishonestly acquired. Such 
characters as his were by no means uncommon in 
the age in which he lived; but, for all that, the thir- 
teenth century was not more wicked than the nineteenth. 
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The fashion of iniquity has changed, that is all. Men 
do not ride out, as the Baron de Rougemain did, with 
a troop of armeS. followers, and harry their neighbours' 
estates, and drive away their cattle, and seize their 
plate and jewels, and bum *down their houses ; but 
they gamble in the stocks, and speculate in mines 
and railroads, and, in ways too numerous to mention, 
manage to transfer other people's money to their own 
coffers, and slay the poor victims — ^not with lance and 
battle-axe, but with shattered fortunes and broken 
hearts. 

In the thirteenth century too, as in the nineteenth, 
the hour of reckoning to the ill-doer would come — ^thafc' 
dreadful hour which alike awaits the lofty €ind the lowly, 
the rich and poor, the sinner and the saint ; that hour 
which ravishes from the ill-doer the fruits of his ill- 
doing — ^the hour of death. 

Ah ! what matters in that supreme hour the manner 
of the sinner's sin ? the fierce, rude baron on his death* 
bed could no more shut his eyes to his own iniquity, 
than can the usurer, before whose dying eyes flit the pale 
forms of the widows and orphans whom he has wroiaged. 

Look up, Philip of Rougemain ! what means the film 
that dims that eagle eye whose fierce glance has so 
often shot terror to the heart of some innocent victim, 
or some conquered foe ? Look up, Philip of Rougemain ! 
the friend of thy youth stands beside thee j he who chose 
the arid, stony path, whilst thou troddest the way that 
was bordered by roses — greedily didst thou grasp them, 
and suck the perfume from their crimson core, and bind 
them on thy brow I Are the roses dead — their beauty 
and their fragrance gone? and do the thorns pierce thee 
beneath the withered leaves ? 

c 2 
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How few — ^how few, in this world of defeated hopes 
and broken projects^ are able to realize the wishes of 
their youth! Thou and thy friend have been alike 
fortunate in this, Philip of Bougemain. Thou didst 
ask for the pomp, the triumphs of the world, and he 
only, in the repose of the dim cloister, to trace the path 
to another and everlasting world. Thou, in the pride 
and vigour of thy hot youth, Philip of Rougemain — ^thou 
didst not scoff at, thou lovedst Hubert Tresham too 
tenderly for that, but how intense was thy pity of his 
choice I To reject this bright and glowing world — ^this 
substance of delight — for a shadow, for the dream of 
that future existence which lies so far, so very far 
beyond green youth, so rashly confident in its bounding 
vitality 1 

Alas, Philip of Bougemain \ were your years quadru- 
pled, and you came to lie where you are lying now, 
how very, very brief the space would yet seem, that 
divided you from your exultant youth ! 

But thy brief space has fallen far short of the allotted 
measure. And was it for this — for this thou didst pity 
Hubert Tresham, because he cared not for the loves, 
the triumphs, the gauds which are so swiftly slipping 
from thy grasp ? 

The, fulness of worldly happiness has been thine: 
not a wish of thine, good or bad, but has met fruition — 
love, rank, wealth, luxury. Thy palatial chamber yields 
not in costly appointments to that of the crowned 
Plantagenet himself. Those curtains of purple silk, 
ghttering with myrtle-leaves of silver, were wrought 
in the looms of Damascus; from Flanders came the 
cunning artisan whose manipulations made the carved 
oak of those chairs more worth than their blazoning of 
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azure and gold, or the cushions of rose-coloured sendal, 
that make them so luxuriously grateful to the wearied 
frame. 

The perfiime of Arabian spices makes the air of the 
chamber heavy and faint — ^those spices burn in vases of 
gold brought from the far East by thine ancestor, who 
was in the first crusade. At one end of the vast apart- 
ment was raised a temporary altar, hung with white 
sendal, and radiant with tapers of perfumed wax, and 
gold and jewels, and flowers. Before this altar knelt 
Father Leolyn, the confessor of the baroness, reciting 
the office for the dying ; and around him were grouped 
the bower-maidens of the baroness, the baron^s squire, 
a youth of gentle lineage, and some half-dozen gay 
striplings who held the position of pages in the Castle 
of Elfricstowe. 

Awed and downcast were those kneeling youths, for 
death loses nothing of its awe and horror because the 
pomps and pageants of a high estate accompany its 
ghastly presence. 

Alas! the magnificence that surrounded him per- 
haps aggravated the pains, both mental and bodily, of 
the dying baron — ^he gasped in the close atmosphere, 
clogged by the burning spices, and feebly motioned for 
fresher air ; then, as one of the latticed panes of the 
heavily muUioned windows was thrown open, the wild 
storm rushed into the chamber, bearing hail and sleet 
upon its wings, and extinguishing half of the lamps and 
tapers that glared so painfully on the aching sight of 
the dying man. 

At this moment the Sub-prior of Wenlock was 
ushered into the chamber. A weird scene it was : the 
jewelled altar, with its white draperies glistening 
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tlirough the semi-darkness — ^the large bed, with its 
heavy curtains of purple and gold looped back, looked 
like a catafalque, and its occupant, with his attenuated, 
livid face, whiter than the Flanders sheets, like one 
already numbered with the dead. 

Bending over the couch, and wiping wifa her em- 
broidered kerchief the dews of dissolution from that 
ghastly brpw, was a tall and stately dama. The action 
was feminine and tender, and a world of love was 
in the yearning, anxious eyes which, in anguish too 
deep for tears, were fastened on the features of the 
dying man. There was more than sorrow — ^there was 
despair in the look of the Baroness de Bougemain, and 
angry defiance of tiie Divine will. Why was he, her 
husband, the rich, the noble, to be' snatched away in 
the flower of his age and the vigour of his manly beauty? 
was there not enough of the common material of hu- 
manity — ^the serfs> the lowly-bom, the poor, to whom 
life was but misery — upon whom the great archer Death 
might exhaust his quiver, but his shaft must be aimed 
at one in fnll possession of all that makes life glorious ? 
at her husband, whom she loved with the intensity 
that distinguishes the one soft affection of a fierce, 
proud, unloving nature ! 

The quiet cloister had been the home of Hubert 
Tresham long ere Agatha de Clare became the wife 
of Philip de Bougemain; but she had heard of that 
friend of her husband^s youth, and, in the unreasoning 
jealousy of her exacting nature, she was wroth with the 
monk in his holy seclusion for that he had been in his 
boyhood beloved of her husband; and now, as she rose 
to greet the Sub-prior of Wenlock, the dislike with 
which hi:* name had inspired her turned into hatred, as 
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bitter as it was improvoked, and which was but scantly 
veiled by the courtesy of manner exacted by her sense 
of her own dignity, and the respect due to his sacred 
profession. 

Insane with worldly pride, steeped in selfishness — ^for 
her love for her husband was intensely selfish — ^the 
Baroness Agatha was, nevertheless, possessed of an 
acute discernment; and one glance at the pale, thought- 
fiil countenance of the sub-prior, assured her that in 
him she would encounter a will no less determined 
than her own. 

It had not needed for the leech, the man of medicine, 
to warn De Rougemain of his danger, the baron knew 
that his vital force was failing, that his mortal career 
was nearly run. 

A sharp pang had pierced the heart of Agatha when 
her husband, with passionate earnestness, demanded to 
see his early friend. 

Was not she the devoted, the worshipping wife, who 
would, had it been possible, have taken the heart out 
of her bosom and laid it at his feet, to do him pleasure ? 
was she not sufficient to him in that supreme hour ? and 
for ghostly consolations, where was a more gentle and 
virtuous confessor than good Father Leolyn ? 

'' Gtentle, in troth — a kindly, worthy priest — a man 
whom little children love, and who can well dispense 
such light penance as befits the small failings of a 
chaste and noble dame and her innocent bower-maids ; 
but not the man to give such counsel as I seek ; where- 
fore, I pray thee, dear wife, as thou wishest God-speed 
to my parting soul, send, without stint of time, to the 
monk Anselm of Wenlock I '' 

There was the doubt and despair of a soul sorely 
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conscious of some dire iniqnity in tihe looks and tones 
of the dying baron, bat the baroDess imputed all to a 
distempered iancj; she tboaght bnt lightly of the deeds 
of ruth and rapine for which he was notorious — they 
hurt not her ; and of wrong towards her, her wildest 
imagination did not suggest him capable. 

But now, as Father Leolyn, and the bower-maids 
and pi^s, the apothecary, and the sick-nurse passed 
out of tbe chamber, that the last shrift of the baron 
might be undisturbed, the dying man, grasping her 
hand as she was about to follow them, besought, la 
a tone of anguish^ that she wonld foi^ve him for his 
wrongs to her. 

" Forgive thee, my beloved lord ! " answered Agatha, 
"what wrong couldst thou do meT Hast thou not 
always loved me ? dost thou not love our boy f " 

"Loved thee, my Agatha, my lady^ and my wife !" 
cried the baron, with a hollow, wailing cry ; " in troth, 
I have loved thee ! 

" Thou speakest wild and wide, my lord I " answered 
the baroness " Ob, if thought, or deedj or word of 
thine has ever wronged me, take my foi^veness as 
freely as thou thyself wouldst have it !" 




CHAPTER IV. 



WATCHING BY THE DEAD. 



The wild October night was at an end, but the dawn 
still straggled with the darkness of the tempest ; no 
cheerful sunbeam pierced the dim grey clouds, the rain 
still beat, and the wind wailed like a dirge round the 
turrets of Elfricstowe, from which the minute-bell 
pealed in dull and sullen strokes. An electric spark 
had been swallowed up in the darkness; upon the wings 
of the storm a disembodied spirit had been borne to 
the Judgment Seat — ^there to answer for what cruel 
treachery, what hidden deadly sin ? 

Oh, dire, awful duty of the priest of God, to read 
with God Himself that dreadful scroll — ^the record of a 
perjured human heart ! 

The Baron Philip de Bougemain was dead ! and with 
bated breath and cautious footsteps, as though they 
feared to disturb that stony sleeper in his high chamber, 
the retainers and the domestics gathered in the halls, 
or crept along the dim galleries of the vast edifice. 

Prom the chief bower-maid to the esquire there had 
been a whisper of some awful disclosure made by the 
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baron in his last moments. How^ his shrift to the Sub- 
prior of Wenlock concluded, the lady baroness, and 
the favourite retainer Hugh Gregory, had been sum- 
moned to his bedside, and some secret revealed to the 
lady in wHch this rude man-at-arms hadbeena diarer; 
that the lady had raved and wept ; and in the midst of 
this scene the baron had expired, and the bower-maid, 
on being summoned by the snb-prior, had found her 
lady fallen in a swoon upon the corpse. 

The Baroness Agatha, however, was not of a nature 
to yield to physical weakness, and, on recovering from 
that swoon, she had insisted upon returning to the 
chamber of death, where, with her own hands, she had 
shared in the last awful duties — had drawn the lids down 
on the dull, glazed eyes, and bound up the fallen jaw, 
and helped array the corpse in its garments for the 
grave, those garments which so mocked the poor 
senseless image of clay with their symbol of the world^s 
greatness — ^the crimson robe of a baron of England, 
with its borders of ermine, and the coronet on the 
grisly brow. The sub-prior and Father Leolyn had 
quitted the chamber while these duties were performed, 
and proceeded to the castle chapel, there each to say a 
mass for the baron^s soul. 

This duty over, the sub-prior would have passed the 
hours in prayer beside the dead man^s bier, but the 
baroness, with haughty mien and harsh speech, forbade 
him the chamber, saying that she alone would be 
watcher of the dead. 

The gentle Father Leolyn, who had been an inmate 
of Elfricstowe from the time of Agatha's marriage, 
would have combatted this resolution ; the sub-prior, 
who had met the lady for the first time beside her hue- 
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band^s death-bed^ understood the woman better, and 
knew her self-sustained, haughty soul would admit not 
of the exterior consolation which soothes the distress 
of a common-place mind. 

He too, the recipient of the dying man's confession, 
knew that its revelations had been of a nature to crush 
her proud spirit in the dust ; that a very saint might 
have rebelled at such an humiliation as had fallen on 
this woman, whose soul was all ablaze with worldly 
pride. 

He would not insult her misery by speaking of 
comfort; and the coldness of his manner, his very 
silence and forbearance, touched her heart as no words 
could have done, and for a moment melted her pride, 
and her fierce glance became ineffably pitiful and 
pleading. 

Father Anselm understood only too well the meaning 
of that beseeching look. It was as if she had said, — 

^^ Oh, reverend good father, you will be silent \ you 
will show mercy ? You know that I have done no wrong, 
that I am altogether guiltless in this matter — ^you will 
not inflict on me this unmerited shame ? you will be 
silent j you will have mercy? '^ 

And the eyes of the sub-prior answered, tender and 
compassionate, but resolved and firm, — 

^^ Alas ! mercy is indeed sweet, but there is justice 
too!'' 

Then the baroness knew that her appeal was vain, 
and, firmly motioning the monk away, she resumed her 
dismal watch beside her dead husband. 

She did not kneel, she did not pray — she sat crouched 
up, a sinister object, despite her grace and beauty ; her 
white arms, bare to the shoulder, and gleaming with 
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jewels, folded tight upon her bosom, as if to still its cruel 
throbbings; her raveu hair unbound, and streaming 
in disorder from beneath her wimple; her eyes never 
moving from the face of the corpse, from which she had 
drawn away the pall that covered it. What wild, mad, 
wicked thoughts surged through her brain! but no 
hate, no reproach for him, whose features set in the 
repose and waxen hue of death, still retained their beauty. 

No hate, no reproach for him who had wronged her! 
Her mighty and absorbing love pardoned all in him, 
and her wrath was levelled only at the innocent cause 
of his sin. 

The brief autumn day was passing into night, and the 
gleam of the tapers round the bier alone illumined the 
chamber of death, when the lady was roused from her 
dreadM reveries by a hand gently twitching her robe. 

Nor meat nor drink had passed her lips that day ; 
none had dared obtrude upon her solitude, and the 
flush of anger mounted to her brow when she perceived 
the retEoner Hugh Gregory standing beside her. 

The man knew well why the lady looked so darkly 
upon him, for, alas! he had been all along a partner to 
the bad secret which the baron had revealed upon his 
death-bed. 

We have said that this rude soldier had for his lord 
the attachment of a dog to his master. He was as un- 
reasoning in his love for the dead baron as was the 
widowed baroness ; he, too, forgot justice, and thought 
of mercy only on behalf of the wronged lady, ignoring 
one more deeply wronged. 

He had transferred his love and service from the 
barcm to his widow and child. It seemed to him that 
in serving them he served De Bougemain still. 
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He knelt at the lady's feet^ and deprecated her anger 
at his intrusion by kissing the hem of her garment. 
Then he ventured to whisper, ^'Beseech you, noble 
lady, forbear this dreadftd watch ; you will die yourself 
— ^then what will become of the gallant boy, of the little 
Lord Bnguerrand ? '' 

^' Let him die too ; it were well ! " hoarsely gasped 
the baroness. 

" Die ! he, the brave, bright boy, the heir of two 
noble houses — ^the heir of Eougemain and De Clare of 
Rosemount I '' cried the retainer. 

" The heir of Eougemain and Rosemount ! '' said the 
lady, in a bitter, husky accent. 

'^ The heir of Rougemain and Rosemount ! '^ reiterated 
the man-at-arms, firmly. ^^Lady, I Imve had speech 
with the sub-prior — and our young Lord Enguerrand is 
still the heir.'' 

'' How say you ? " returned the lady, scornfully ; ^' it 
were as easy, I deem, to waft this castle to the summit 
of Snowdon by a word, as change that man's resolve — 
his abiding by that which he holds to be his priestly 
duty ! " 

"Pardon, gracious lady, I deem not of abating 
Father Anselm's resolution; but yet I say the fair 
young lord is still the heir of Rougemain!" replied 
the retainer. 

'^ Thou speakest riddles, man !" answered the baroness, 
wearily. 

"I speak plain truths," responded Gregory; then 
he pleaded with her. 

" Beseech you, lady, cease this dismal watch ; let the 
two reverend feers take your place. Your loving bower- 
maidens weep for you ; come to your chamber ; take 
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food and rest. Grieve not for what you heard last 
night — ^the sweet Engaerrand shall be Lord of Eouge- 
main^ though twenty meddling monks should bar his 
way ! '' the rough, rude soldier, the man of blood and 
warfare, flashed out in the last few words. 

'' Gro to, man ! ^' then said the lady ; '^ thou speakest 
madness, if not riddles P^ but she no longer resisted 
his importunity, but suffered Father Leolyn and the 
sub-prior to take her place beside the bier, and betook 
herself to her own chamber. 



OHAPTEE V. 

THE WELSH CHIEFTAIN^S DAUGHTEB. 

In a wild, mountainoas district of Powis Land, or, as it 
is now called, Montgomeryshire, near the. source of the 
Severn, there stood at this period the charred and 
blackened walls of the rude castle of a Welsh or British 
chieftain called David ap Griffith. Some eight years 
previously this now desolate place had been the abode 
of a happy and prosperous family. But the evil hour 
came : a neighbouring chieftain, envious of his pro- 
sperity, trearcherously entered into a compact with one 
of the English border barons to lay waste the lands 
and sack the castle of Ap Griffith, and then share the 
spoil. 

In this onslaught Ap Griffith and his followers were 
slain to a man; his cattle driven away; his dwelling 
plundered and burned; his wife and children turned 
out to perish amid the snows of a winter night ! 

These kinds of raids were common in those turbulent 
times ; and the lords marchers, both on the Welsh and 
the Scottish borders, had sharp work ; for their own 
people were little amenable to control, and, by their 
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dishonest inyasions in Wales and Scotland^ not nnfre- 
qnently provoked like incursions npon English ground. 

In the destmction of the nnfortunate Ap Griffith^ the 
abettor of his own false countryman was no other than 
Philip de Bougemain^ whose atrocity was connived at 
by his father, and visited with a merited severity by the 
Baron Fitzalan of Oswestry, one of the most influential 
of the lords marchers. The Bougemains got rid of the 
matter by the payment of a fine to the king; or, 
rather, to the great justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, who 
governed the kingdom in Henr/s name. We have said 
that the family of Ap Griffith was destroyed; but we 
should have added, with the exception of one member 
of it, who, unfortunately for herself, was absent from 
her father's dwelling. Unfortunately, indeed ; for better 
had the fair Gwendoline have perished in the snow, 
or by the swords of the Normans, on that fatal night, 
than survive for a destiny infinitely more piteous I 

The Druidical superstitions which, even at that late 
period, still lurked among the mountaineers of Wales, 
were not shared in by the family of David ap Griffith, 
who, together with his wife, was a pious and sincere 
Christian ; his sister was a nun in a small community 
of Ursulines near Mountravel, and Gwendoline was 
absent on a visit at her aunt^s convent when her family 
wafe slaughtered. 

Scant and rare were the means of communication in 
those days. The snows had melted from the mountains ; 
the '^temple-haunting martlet'^ had made his nest 
among the long wreaths of glittering ivy that trailed 
along the blackened walls and framed the dismantled 
doorways of poor Ap Griffiths dwelling; the white 
hawthorn scattered its perfume on the passing breeze ; 
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the mountain-ash^ the favourite growth of Wales^ was 
crowned with tufts of its snowy plume-like blossoms ; 
and the yellow violet and red valerian gleamed beside 
the brawling rivulet, or in the mossy nook, when 
Philip de Bougemain, whom a necessity for communi- 
cating with his iniquitous Welsh ally, Ap Einion, 
had compelled to visit the scene of his outrage, was 
startled on beholding a female figure seated beside a 
grassy mound in the romantic vale that spread below 
the rocks on which stood the mined hold of Ap 
Griflith. 

A beautiful maiden, whose years would scarce have 
reached fifteen, fresh and fair as the chaplet of spring 
flowers that she was weaving— the glowing valerian 
d^d but emulate the soft hues of her cheek, tender 
in its rose-red as the first vermillion streaks of the 
mom ; the yellow violet paled in the amber radiance 
of her hair; and the dew-laden blue one bending on 
its stalk was less beautiful than her eyes. 

Simple, yet graceful in its simplicity as the vesture of 
an ancient Dmidess, was the garb of this maiden : a 
flowing tunic of fine white wool, confined at the waist 
by a broad girdle of pdlain gold;; a mantle of the same 
material as the tunic, but of an azure tint, draped 
about her shoulders; and a coronet of ivy-leaves 
glistened darkly upcm her amber locks. 

A small and rudely-constructed stone cross was at 
the head of the green mound beside which the datnsel 
sat, and upon this cross she hung the chaplet of flowers 
she was weaving, singing the while, in a low, sweet 
voice, a kind of dirge or chant, which may be rendered 
as follows : — 
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*' Sleep, ihy toilsome wai&re done, 
Warrior, leal and brave. 
Though banner of Pendragon's son 
Shadow not thy grave; 

" Though no trophy here is hnng 
Of shield, and sword, and spear. 
Nor bard of great achievements snng 
Beside thy lowly bier{ 

** Though with the green sod for thy vest. 
Thy dirge the blackbirds' lay- 
In shadow of the Cross thou rest 
Till time has pass'dawayl 

t 

** Tet kings, whose costly tombs have place 
"Neath minster roo&, I trow, 
Sleep not, by our Sweet Lady's grace. 
More peacefully than thou !" 

The last notes of the singer faltered^ and^ winding 
her arms about the cross^ she bent her head down on 
them and wept. 

Philip de Bongemain stood awed and consdenoe- 
strnck. For whom did that fair damsel weep^ whose 
relics were covered by that green mound under the 
sacred shadow of the rude stone cross ? 

The Norman knew well that the slaughtered Welsh 
chieftain waa no benighted heathen clinging in the 
caverns of his native mountains to the relics of Druidi- 
cal superstition. No ; Philip de Bongemain knew that 
David ap Griffith was a baptized Christian — a truer son 
of the Church mayhap than he who^ in his rage of 
blood and plunder^ had so defied her merciful and holy 
teaching. With this black attribute of his crime^ that 
he had pursued unto deaths not a wild^ heathen Cam- 
brian, but a valiant Christian warrior at peace with the 
English border, had he been especially reproached by 
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the generous Baron of Oswestry at the footstool of 
the king. 

For the fair young damsel^ however, weeping by the 
blackened walls of the Cambrian castle, Philip de 
Bougemain was not without courtesy and pity. He 
approached and essayed to comfort her : he drew from 
her a sorrowful story. His hand — ^his — ^had dealt her 
father's death-blow, had left this beautiful creature a 
lone and desolate orphan I 

Stained with her husband's blood, blackened with 
the smoke of the fires which his ruthless followers had 
kindled, Philip de Bougemain had towered before the 
mother of Gwendoline, with the fierce and terrible 
beauty of the arch-fiend scathed by thei lightning of 
Divine wrath. 

To the young damsel he appeared like unto a militant 
angel from the host of Michael, or Sebastian the warrior 
saint. 

The rose of youth was on his cheek; a purple lustre 
on the curls of silky ebon hair that clustered round 
his smooth, broad brow: and those dark and brilliant 
eyes, which had glared upon the trembling matron 
fierce and ruthless as the falcon's when he rends the 
heart of the expiring dove, grew soft as the antelope's 
as he saluted the blushing maid. 

Dangerous as dazzling was the imposing presence of 
the Norman baron to the innocent Gwendoline; she 
—who had hitherto looked only on the rude warriors of 
the mountains, with their scanty and half-savage garb 
of skins or undyed woollen, their short swords and 
javelins, and targets of the tough bull's hide — was 
bewildered by the glittering panoply of the Norman 
knight. 

D 2 
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His flexible hauberk of gilded mail that was worn as 
easily as a silken yest^ and the rich surcoat of blae and 
gold that fell below the knee^ blazoned on the broad 
breast with his sinister device of the bloody hand^ his 
glittering helmet^ his two-handed sword three feet in 
lengthy and the long dagger in his girdle gleaming at 
the hilt with the gold and precious stones that encrusted 
it---all contributed, with his youth and manly beauty, to 
lie delusion of the simple mountain maid. Visions of 
such a presence as De Bougemain^s had been hers when 
her native bards had struck the harp to a lay of Arthur 
and his knights ; such had she imaged the patron of 
her sire and her native land, the warrior St. David. 
And was thia a Norman, a warrior of the same race as 
the cruel spoiler who had murdered her parents and 
laid waste their homie X 

Ah 1 was not the base, and treacherous, and pagan 
Einion no less a son of Cambria than her slaughtered 
sire ? Just so might this generous and gentle Norman 
be of the same race with the ravagers, and yet no more 
akin to them in heart and deed than was David ap 
Griffith to the barbarous Einion. 

So black deceit was added by Philip of Eougemain 
to his load of sin, and he shrank not, he shamed not, to 
win the love of the Cambrian maid, the blood of whose 
noble father was on his hand 1 

Ah, there is not, there can be no instinct of terrible 
and unnatural things, or when Gwendoline laid her 
hand in that of the Norman, it would have withered in 
his grasp, and when she basked in the love-light of his 
eyes she would have noted the brand of Cain upon his 
brow! 

For days and weeks Philip de Bougemain lingered 
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about the ruined abode of Ap GriffiUi ; and his hard 
eyes softened into tears as the unconscious maiden 
would tell of her dismay on returning to her ancient 
home — ^how she had swooned at the sight of the dis- 
mantled walls, how her faithful followers, Cadwaller and 
Owen, had screened from her a sight more dreadful 
stiU— the remains of her father defaced and mangled 
by the raven and the wolf, and left to bleach upon the 
castle rocks, recognizable only by the fragments of the 
chieftain's array that were still rotting on the grisly 
skeleton. 

Then the spasms of horror with which Gwendoline 
always related this part of her terrible tale would give 
place to tears, as she said how, with her faithful nurse 
Nesta, she had sought the abode of Father Howel, a 
hermit priest who had made his dweUing among some 
wild rocks overhanging the river about a mile distant 
from her father's ruined hold. Much pious consolation 
had the maiden received from the holy man, who, 
though sore oppressed with age and infirmity, had ac- 
companied her to the scene of devastation, and, with the 
offices of the Church, had buried the remains of her 
father with those of her mother and three little brethren 
^Jl of whose reUcs had been laid bare by the melting 
of the snow — ^in one grave, over which was raised the 
green mound and the humble stone cross. 

With a flood of tears the fair Gwendoline concluded 
this narration. She had stayed so long, said she, in 
her ruined home, that she might see the grass and the 
wild flowers blossom on that lowly gmve. 

The barbarous Einion had mocked at her reproaches, 
but his dame Emma had a kind, woman's heart ; and 
when she found that the daughter of Ap Griffith had 
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returned^ she had sent her own maids^ with blankets and 
beddings and household ntensils^ to make» habitable for 
the orphan maid a chamber of the dismantled castle. 

In sooth^ the gentle Emma had herself visited the 
desolate maiden^ and tenderly proffered to take her 
under the shelter of her own roof, and look on her as 
her daughter, the eldest of her children. '^ But, alas V^ 
said Gwendoline, " the roof of the Lady Emma is also 
the roof of her false husband, the barbarous Einion, the 
traitor to one of his own race — ^more false, more cruel 
than the Norman whom he abetted in the ruin of hia 
brother chief P^ 

So Gwendoline could not abide in his dwelling ; and 
when the white blossoms had fallen from the hawthorn, 
and the com, now green in the ear, was turning yeUow 
in the strengthening power of the sunbeams, Gwendo- 
line would seek again the convent of the pious XJrsuline 
her aunt, and, under the veil of the nun, hide the 
sorrows of an unfortunate madden, whose heart was 
well-nigh broken by this sudden loss of all she loved. 

WeD had it been for the unhappy Gwendoline had 
she abided by this holy resolve; well for her had it 
been if Philip de Bougemain, more fatal far in love than 
hate, had not visited the ruined hold of Ap Griffith in 
his way to the castle of his confederate Einion, his 
second compact with whom was more iniquitous than 
the first. 

Deeply enfunoured of the beautiful Gwelidoline, De 
Rougemain> as the price of Einion^s concealment that 
he was the Norman noble who had been his accomplice 
in the cruel raid, suffered the Welshman to remain in 
possession of his whole share of the spoil of Ap Grriffith, 
to mulct a portion of which, towards defraying the 
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heavy fine imposed by Hubert the Justiciary, had been 
the object of Philip's journey into Wales. 

De Eougemain willingly sacrificed the treasure ; his 
avarice succumbed to his love for Gwendoline. The 
blood of Ap Grifiith sat lightly on his soul; but he 
could not endure that the eyes of Ap Griffith's daughter 
should change their glances of innocent, confiding love 
to the withering expressions of fear and hate. 

So the base Einion kept the Norman's secret, and 
hugged himself in security over Griffith's wealth. And 
Gwendoline loved her father's murderer ! and the holy 
hermit Howel, when he joined the Cambrian maiden 
in marriage with the Norman knight, knew not that 
knight was the slayer of Ap Griffith. 

Crime-steeped, in after years, was even Philip^s love 
for his Cambrian maid ; but, nevertheless, it was one 
of the best and purest passions of his fierce, relentless 
soul. His love partook in some sort of the purity and 
innocence of her who had inspired it. He had no 
thought, this proud, dissolute knight, of making 
Gwendoline other than his wedded wife ; and his wife 
she became before the green com was yellow. 

Yet, in truth, it was a mating of the lamb with the 
wolf j it WEU3 the pure white dove nestling for shelter 
beneath the vulture's wing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TEV BABON^S HONOUB. 

HoNOUB went hand-in-hand with love when Philip de 
Bougemain wedded the fair Gwendoline in the rock- 
built chapel of Father HoweFs hermitage. The good 
old man knew no more than Gwendoline^ that her lord 
and hnaband was that very bandit baron who had been 
the associate of Eroion. 

Previous to these his secret espousals with the Welsh 
maiden^ Philip had been at issue with his father 
respecting the proposed alliance with Agatha de Clare 
— a compact for which had been made by the Knight 
of Bosemount^ Sir Amaury de Clare^ and the elder 
Bougemain while Philip was a child^ and Agatha an 
infant in the cradle. 

The alliance was^ indeed^ in all respects suitable; 
and^ truth to tell^ the avaricious De Bougemain did 
not greatly grieve when Sir Amaury fell in battle^ and 
left his daughter an orphan-heiress^ at five years of 
age. 

Sir Amaury was a comely^ no less than a wealthy 
knight ; and^ had he livedo might perhaps have con- 
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tracted a second alliance that would have given a male 
lieir to his estates. 

Philip spoke but the truth when he assured his bride 
that he must, for the present, keep their union secret, 
and bide a favourable time to declare it to his father, 
when his lady and his love— Gwendoline, his mountain 
maid — should be placed high among the dames of King 
Henry's court, and go forth arrayed in purple and in 
pall. 

And little did pooi\ Gwendoline heed these promises. 
What cared she for the. glorious apparel — '* ilie gown of 
green J omd gold comhsfor her hair " — ^the pran9ing pal- 
freys, and pages, and bower-maids he told of? Did he 
not find her fair enough in her simple native garb — her 
brow bound, not with a jewelled coronet, but a chaplet 
of fresh spring flowers ? If her attire was sufficient for 
her beauty in his eyes, that was sure enough 1 And, 
then, the high-spread boards, the viands, and rich 
wines he talked of — did he not relish the simple feasts 
prepared by Nesta, with metheglin for the choicest 
drink? 

The proud castle of Elfricstowe, too, that he described 
— would Gwendoline be happier there than in her cot 
upon the river^s bank ? 

On her marriage Gwendoline had quitted the dreary 
ruin which had been the scene of that terrible cata- 
strophe in which her husband had so largely shared. 

Hardened, reckless as was Philip de BougemaiQ, he 
could not dwell with his young wife in that very house 
to which he had himself brought blood and desolation. 
So the simple hut of nurse Nesta on the river's bank, 
a short distance from the hermitage of Father Howel, 
was the bridal dwelling of the chieftain's daughter. 
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Very happy was Gwendoline in her marriage^ and 
De Eougemain, lenient judge of his own sins, thought 
that^ in making his wife happy^ he well nigh atoned for 
his blood-guiltiness. Faithfully did he abide by her — 
brief were his absences; and when she became the 
mother of a beautiful boy, he swore, on embracing the 
child, that both he and his mother, ere the moon hadt 
waned, should be acknowledged aa the dame and heir 
of Bougemain. 

Perfectly sincere was Philip in these asseverations. 
It was in his resolve to do justice to his wife and son, 
and own his marriage, that he was urged into that fatal 
quarrel which cost his father^s life. 

Truly, he was aghast at this terrible result ; but it 
was not for that, the false husband and perjured knight 
led Agatha de Glare to the altar. It was, that his 
fickle fancy was ensnared by the queen-like beauty of 
this proud woman, whose charms contrasted with the 
loveliness of Gwendoline as the glowing, fuU-blown rose 
contrasts with the pure, pale, trembling blossoms of 
the lily of the vale. 

The ^ cup of De Eougemain's triumph, however, in 
winning this proud heiress soon grew bitter to the taste. 

The proud Norman lady, indeed, loved her recreant 
lord as truly as he had been loved by the Cambrian 
maiden ; but her love, unlike the confiding tenderness 
of Gwendoline, was jealous and exacting ; and, im- 
patient of her captious mood, the baron soon learned 
to regret his wronged wife. 

Then came the birth of the little Lord Enguenand — 
hailed as the heir of Bougemain and Bosemount— and 
the Yn*etched father knew that, for his second boy, the 
bar. sinister defaced the scutcheon; and that neither 
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Boagemain nor Eosemoimt should be his^ save by Ids 
father dying as the perjured recreant he had lived. 

A terrible conflict ensued to the guilty soul of 
De Bougemain. Despite his fierce excesses^ his heart 
was not altogether hard and cruel; it turned ofben 
to his deserted wife and her bright, noble boy, on 
whom he had bestowed his own grandsire's name of 
Reginald. 

De Bougemain did not abandon Gfwendoline and her 
child to want; he sent them ample means of support 
through Hugh Gregory, who — ^faithful to his lord, in 
evil or in good — tortured the unhappy Gwendoline 
with a web of pernicious falsehood, asserting that her 
husband had fallen, under the sword of a rival, in a 
quarrel at the court of King Henry. 

'^ And how, then, shall it fare with my boy ? ^' exr 
claimed the deluded wife; "the heir of his father's 
name and lands ? Alack ! for mine own sake, now that 
my lord is slain, I would hide me from this cruel world 
with my dear aunt among the pious sisters at Mount-^ 
ravel; but ill would it become me to hold light the 
claims of my boy to his father's high estate. No ; I 
will go with thee, Gregory ; thou shalt guide me to the 
castle of the old baron. Surely, surely his hard heart 
will relent when he notes how his son's eyes shine in 
the cherub face of my darling ! Surely he will rejoice 
that Philip has left so brave an heir to the high honours 
of Bougemain ! " 

It may be well understood how vigorously Hugh 
Gregory opposed this scheme. He painted the charac^ 
ter of the deceased baron in colours darker even than it 
deserved, and swore to Gwendoline that the life of her 
boy would not be safe if trusted to the mercy of his 
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grandsire. The old baron, lie added, would soon be 
laid at rest in the chapel vaults of Elfricstowe ; there 
were no heirs to Bougemain, and on the death of the 
old baron he would come for Gwendoline, and, armed 
with the proofs of her marriage, she should be installed 
as the Lady Chatelaine of Elfricstowe, and her boy as 
the young baron. The rough and almost brutal manner 
of Hugh Gregory, mingled as it was with a show of 
kindness and love for the little Reginald — ^which was not 
all affected, as he never forgot that the son of the Welsh 
maiden was no less the offspring of Philip de Rouge- 
main, than was the child of the haughty Norman lady — 
greatly aided the fraud he imposed on poor Gwendoline. 

This retainer had been so entirely in the confidence 
of her lost husband, she knew him to be so faithfully 
attached to his lord, he had always shown such respect 
for herself, such honest love for her boy, that she never 
for one moment suspected him. 

So the deserted wife was soon won over to the plans 
of this caitiff, and consented to live in the old privacy 
in her humble mountain home till such time as Gregory 
would bring her the news of the old baron's death. 

The viUanous retainer laughed grimly when he car- 
ried back to his lord this tale of success in their cruel 
scheme. 

" In sooth. Lord Philip,^' he said, " I told thy Lady 
Gwendoline but a true tale when I said that his grand* 
sire would never own her boy j for, of a truth, dead men 
own neither kin nor kind— and for the baron resting 
soon in the chapel vaults, I wot he was laid quietly 
there even while I spoke with the lady ! '' 

'^ Alas, and alas, poor Gwendoline ! loving and true 
wife ! '' exclaimed Philip, with a bitter sigh. He could 
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^ot sliare in the grim pleasantry of his retainer ; and 
the wrong he had wrought lay heavy at his heart. 

Then^ as time wore on^ he sought to stifle his con- 
science by sending costly gifts to Gwendoline by the 
hand of Gregory, with the pretence that he had been 
commissioned by her husband in his dying moments to 
look to the welfare of her and her boy while the elder 
baron lived. 

Yery wretched was he amid all his pomp and tri- 
umph; wretched with his proud wife, despite her great 
love for him; wretched when embracing her little 'Son. 
At times, even vague thoughts of restitution haunted 
his troubled soul — ^but at what a cost must the wrong be 
repaired I Qow should he resist the fury of the proud 
De Clares, whose honour he had tainted in his fraudu- 
lent marriage with their kinswoman ? How face the 
jealous fury, the indignant reproaches of the haughty 
Agatha herself ? 

No; fierce, reckless soldier as he was, Philip de 
Bougemain could not dare all this ; but as, on the other 
hand, he could not reconcile himself to utterly abandon 
his elder boy to be reared as a wild warrior of Wales, 
he suffered months to pass into years consoling himself 
with a vague idea of some fortuitous circumstance ex- 
tricating him from his dilemma, and leaving him free to 
bring Beginald to Elfricstowe and install him in his 
birthright, without utterly displacing and dishonouring 
the little Bnguerrand. How such a happy contingency 
was to occm*, Philip had certainly not the wit or the 
^dom to conjecture. Humanly speaking, such a 
chance could result only by the premature death of 
one of his wives — an event that brutal Hugh Gregory 
had hinted at as highly desirable, and a hope of which 
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must certainly have lurked in the baron's mind,i?nthou1i 
perhaps his being himself distinctly conscious of it. 

" Mom proposes cmd Ghd disposes '* in all ages of the 
world, and the false baron's half-formed wish for the 
death of one or the other of the women he had so deeply 
wronged, culminated in tliat awfnl Bnmmoning of Mm. 
self, not from tho red field of the battle — from which he 
had so often escaped unscathed — ^but from the bed of 
sickness, where, as the man*at-arms had said, ^^he 
was doomed to die like a churl, or a monk pattering 
prayers/' 

Ah I the rude, roysterinff baron could not stifle his 
conscience then; the powL of his perverted mind re- 
mained with him to his last moments. The haughty 
kinswoman of the Earls of Gloucester and the daughter 
of the Welsh chieftain were equal then; the ghost of 
the murdered Ap Griffith seemed to hover round him, 
demanding justice for his grandson, if not vengeance 
for himself. 

In these agonies of awakened conscience, when his 
soul, trembling on the verge of eternity, shrank from 
its own awful account of treachery and blood, that 
friend of his youth whose holy example, whose pioua 
counsels, he had despised, was remembered by De 
Bougemain. 

Hugh Gregory was despatched to the Sub-prior of 
Wenlock. The bitter truth was made known to the 
wretched Agatha; and to Father Anselm Philip de 
Eougemain committed the onerous duty of seeking out 
his real wife, and installing her with her son in that 
position of which his own iniquity had so long deprived 
them. 



CHAPTER VII. 



'^ EVENTS OF A WINTER NIQHT/^ 



Winter, with his iron sceptre, his coronet of icicles and 
snow, had suddenly resumed his fierce empiry among 
the wild districts of Glamorganshire. 

Poverty in the days of the Third Henry, and among 
the mountains of Wales, was as terrible a thing as it is 
now'; in all ages, and all climes, have existed the same 
cmel contrasts between the conditions of the rich and 
poor. 

^ats' milk, a morsel of oat-cake, a very small por- 
tion of fresh meat, whether that of the goats, the fine 
breed of Welsh mutton, or the small oxen of the couptry, 
fell to the share of the peasants. 

Gwendoline had no land. Her fathers land had 
passed, by her husband's aid, into the possession of ttie 
rival chieftain Einion, but the pouchfdl of good Eng- 
lish marks which Hugh Gregory, with scrupulous 
honesty, brought every three months to his master's 
deserted wife, enabled her to purchase comforts which 
were Httle known in that wild district and wilder era. 

Gwendoline di^ not presume to purchase flocks and 
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herds — ^unprotected as she was, they would have been 
speedily driven away by Einion, or some equally unscru- 
pulous chieftain; neither did she venture to retain for 
use the drinking-cup of silver which De Bougemain 
had given her soon after their marriage. 

She was fain, alas ! to buy protection and help from 
the marauding chieftain. The marks from the pouch 
of which Hugh Gregory was the bearer, for the most 
part, found their way into the coffers of Einion. But he 
kept faith with Gwendoline; her little household — con- 
sisting of her nurse Nesta, Gadwaller, the now aged hus- 
band of this woman, and her boy — ^was well supplied by 
Einion with the spoils of the chase, with goat-mutton^ 
barley, and oatmeal, and an abundant supply of ale and 
mead. 

Philip's silver cup was presented by Gwendoline to 
the chieftain's wife Emma, that gentle matron ever 
rendering her the kindly offers of female friendship. 

Thus it was that— on a bleak, bitter winter nighty 
when the wind howled over the mountains, when the 
long icicles shone like pendant sapphires in the moon- 
beams, and the snow was swept in showers of silver 
from the huge pines that bent like reeds to the gale, 
and wild animals sought shelter in their lair — ^the hum- 
ble home of the now really widowed Gwendoline was a 
scene of peace and comfort. 

A cheerful fire of pine-branches and fir-cones blazed 
upon the hearth, the resinous wood emitting a pleasant 
odour as it hissed and crackled in the dancing flame. 
An aged wolf-hound, his huge head resting on his 
shaggy paws, slumbered before the fire, and the whirr 
of Nesta's spinning-wheel mingled with the tender, 
mellow voice of Gwendoline as she hushed her boy 
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upon her bosom with one of the sweet, wild melodies of 
her country. 

Unhappy Gwendoline I her first terrible grief for the 
loss of her husband had subsided into a tender sorrow ; 
her hope of beholding her boy acknowledged as the 
heir of a proud Norman baron had become faint, and 
to her pure and pious mind the thought of devoting 
him to the service of the altar had already suggested 
itself. 

No shadow of the terrible doom which was that 
night hovering over her darkened her innocent soul. 
Could her proud and barbarous rival, the Baroness 
Agatha, have looked into the cottage home of Gwen- 
doline, have marked the meek devotion of her looks 
and tones, as she invoked the prayers of the Virgin 
Mother for her sleeping boy, it is probable that doom 
might have been averted. 

But no white-winged angel whispered to Agatha 
that the worldly wealth and honour which she coveted 
for her boy might be preserved to him at other price 
than that of her own soul ; and, guided by triumphant 
fiends, her emissary wrought out her fell purpose. 

Suddenly the dozing hound roused from his slumber; 
in a pause of the gust he had detected the approach of 
strange footsteps. 

There was no apprehension in the heart of Gwen- 
doline when those footsteps drew near, and the knock- 
ing at the door was accompanied by the voice of Hugh 
Gregory demanding admittance. 

The gracious and kind-hearted lady even rose to 
greet him, and extended her hand to the wretch whose 
mission was to murder her ! 

Bibald ruffian as he was — steeped in crime to the 
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baroness — in Booth, the h^ bttmiefM \a 'iij •Ii-opi-''-^ 
all tbe bitter eeciet, aad deviaed, ac uie cnomsel '.'f » 
diivdliiig nMMik, mm-aKng of his fin, by dir^lacvntt^t 
of the noble He Cbre and h^ 9od fi.r thee aad Er.;:i>^ ' 
A maliscn on his nek &iicy! Diil he, or che mi^nk h^.t 
ooofefflor, deem that the Xormaa dame woaM ttrip 'hi- 
cvKooet &om her brow, tike miniTer frrm ln?r thituMir*. 
for the she-cob of a wolf of Wales? Marry, I, \\','\> 
GiegoTT, would have set my strong arm ami *fr'<M^_ 
wiQ against sndi abaaement of a Xorman ladv, (uirn:iir 
the wrong to her noble boy ! Hark the*, Ij»ily (iwi i. 
djdine, the dunes are acaat, I trow, eren of thmo •>»» 
ImbansiB lineage, who woald yield np ^tAtf. Ami loxixi. 
and Hmr ia the &ahioa which poor snul-^irk l')>ilii> <1» 
ff iiiiji.iaiiiii liaik iliiir um \\\\^\ i]liiil_^ I i il But ''Kn li»il> i 
pinfcS fca« Bowarda thee ; she will cbarsfn hiTJ^ir .»;il. 
ihe care of tiy little aon; he shall \\p, hfJutrM. i-)', >'• 
souift. as a scian of the Bon<rPm)iin qt^^r'tt. xk'I ;■. 
EtnoflKii in aQ thac shall make him h)i nf'.i.iiJ-'U'-l 

asd onnieona koieht — bat then miiit, y^-l'l )"■■ 

age s&itt jonr, never to see bim mf^f, .•ii'l l-.'l 

ii^rx mane aid diy very bein^ in jnm*! '■..ni-.-..!*- — m ' 
The warm 'niooii of :be W'^Ufi '■Inci'iu... j..—. '. i- 
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very lips, and that night nerved to the committal of a 
crime beside which all the scarlet hue of his former 
iniquities might bleach white as snow — at that greeting 
of the sweet and gentle lady Hugh Gregory shuddered 
and drew back. 

It was but for a moment that the hardened villain 
quailed ; then, enraged at the brief compunction, which 
he called cowardice, he masked it with such a ferocity 
of aspect and manner as he had never before exhibited 
to Gwendoline, and, striding forwards, he beckoned his 
companions to enter the cottage. 

These companions were wretches, if possible, more 
wicked than himself — common banditti who had on 
former occasions been employed for the execution of 
his ruthless designs, and whose lives he held in his hand. 

The aspect and manner of the man, so different fipom 
her whole experience of him, froze the heart of Gwen- 
doline with a sudden fear; and, clasping her boy 
closer to her bosom, she sank back in her seat by the 
fire. 

^^ What means this unseemly visit, Hugh Gregory?** 
she demanded, in accents which she vainly sought to 
render firm. ^^Why dost thou bring these uncouth 
comrades into the presence of the widow of thy lord V^ 

^^ Because,** answered the brutal man-ai-arms, bid- 
ding his followers retire, and hiding his repugnance to 
his barbarous task under an additional show of ferocity 
— ^^ because, fair dame, thou art now at last in sooth the 
widow of my lord ! Thou hast been gulled and cheated 
to the core of thine heart; but it was at the will of thy 
lord and mine ! Another dame, a fair and noble Nor- 
man lady, has held thy place; and Philip of Rougemain 
faithfully, solemnly on his death-bed told the lady 
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baroness^ — ^in sooth, the lady baroness in thy despite — 
all the bitter secret, and devised, at the counsel of a 
drivelling monk, annealing of his sin, by displacement 
of the noble De Clare and her son for thee and thine ! 
A malison on his sick fancy ! Did he, or the monk his 
confessor, deem that the Norman dame would strip the 
coronet from her brow, the miniver from her shoulders, 
for the she-cub of a wolf of Wales ? Marry, I, Hugh 
Gregory, would have set my strong arm and strong 
will against such abasement of a Norman lady, barring 
the wrong to her noble boy ! Hark thee. Lady Gwen- 
doline, the dames are scant, I trow, even of thine own 
barbarous lineage, who would yield up state, and name, 
and fame in the fashion which poor soul-sick Philip de 
Rougemain bade that wronged lady to do. But she hath a 
pitiful heart towards thee ; she will charge herself with 
the care of thy little son; he shall be brought up, in 
sooth, as a scion of the Eougemain stock, and in- 
structed in all that shall make him an accomplished 
and courteous knight — ^but thou must yield him up to 
me this hour, never to see him more, and hide thine 
own name and thy very being in some convent's cell !" 

The warm blood of the Welsh chieftain rose to the 
pale lips and cheeks of Gwendoline at this speech of 
the retainer ; just indignation gave her courage. 

Clasping her boy still closer to her bosom, she con- 
fronted the brutal Gregory, and exclaimed, '* And how, 
if as a wronged wife, a chaste widow, the mother of the 
rightful heir of Rougemain, I scorn the proffers of this 
Norman dame, alike insolent and base V 

To this demand, the retainer replied only by a grim 
laugh, and by significantly grasping the hilt of his 
dagger. 

s 2 
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'' Ah 1 murderous wretch — ^recreant retainer ! ^* 
gasped Gwendoline. '^I know the fefl purpose with 
which thy mistress sent thee here I Tell her, on thy 
return, when thou showest thy dagger crimsoned with 
my blood, that the Baroness Gwendoline of Bougemain 
knew how to die — but not how to yield herself and hep 
brave boy to the base position which of right belongs 
to this Norman light-oMove, and her nameless off- 
spring ! '' 

^^ Think again, Gwendoline ! " hoarsely cried the re- 
tainer. '^ I would fain spare myself the harsher part 
of my lady*s bidding. Living or dead, thou must yield 
thy boy to me this night ! " 

" Dead, then, it shall be t and only when she is dead, 
thou shalt drag him from his mother^s arms!'' cried 
Gwendoline, locking the now awakened and screaming 
boy in her strict embraoe. 

'^ Nay ! '' cried the aged Nesta, throwing herself 
between Gwendoline and the man-at-arms, as he strode 
forward to seize the child. " Sweet lady, with the 
Virgin's grace, these murderers may yet be foiled — 
the mountain-path — the castle of Einion I Gt> I stay 
not for me : thou art young and fleet of foot I " 

Scarce were these words pronounced by the faithfrd 
nurse, than Gwendoline had sprung through the open 
doorway of an inner apartment of the cottage. To 
throw back the wooden shutter, and leap through the 
unglazed window, was the work of a moment; and she 
fled up the steep mountain-path at the back of the 
cottage, and was hidden in the shadow of the over- 
. arching pines ere Gregory had extricated himself from 
the clasping arms of the aged Nesta. 

The strength of despair was in the grasp of the poor 
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nurse ; and even the savage Gregory hesitated a moment 
ere he struck the blow upon that venerable upturned 
face which stretched the tender^ faithful creature^ 
bleeding and dyings on the hearthstone. 

'' A malison on the demented crone I she would have 
it/' cried the retainer^ stamping his mailed heel ia 
remorse and ftuy, ''True devil's work it is to stain 
grey hairs with blood; and by the Prince of Devils, 
LaJdy Gwendoline, thou shalt dree thy weird for this ! " 
Then, casting a glance of mingled remorse and fury at 
the slaui Nesta, he called his comrades to follow him, 
and dashed into the little chamber by which Gwendoline 
had escaped ; but through the small unglazed aper- 
ture in the wall which had afforded prompt egress to 
Gwendoline's slim figure, the stalwart and burly sol- 
dier could not force his way. He was fain, indeed, 
to shout to his followers to drag him back, by main 
force, out of the narrow opening which wedged him in 
like a vice ; and, as is not unfrequently the case in the 
most appalliQg scene, an element of the burlesque was 
mingled with the horror; and the hard, grim bandits 
could not refrain from laughter as they released the 
bruised, half-suffocated Gregory from his ridiculous 
dilemma, and set him panting, alike with rage and pain, 
upon his feet. 

Such very slight visitings of compunction as had 
hitherto restrained the callous villain were banished 
by the jeers and mirth of his followers ; for a fierce, 
maUgnant spirit never can endure to be made the sub- 
ject of ridicule. With a howl, like that of a famished 
wolf, he rushed ba^k to the cottage door, spuming on 
his way the still quivering corpse of the aged Nesta. 
He yelled, he shouted for his ruffians to follow him. 
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and raslied up the mountain defile at the back of the 
cottage, with murder in his black soul, prompting his 
ruthless band. 

Up those rocks Gwendoline could have fled blind- 
fold, for she knew the whereabouts of every pine 
sapUng, every stone, or boulder in her way. 

The murderous soldier who pursued her was at a 
disadvantage in his ignorance of the locality; besides 
that, he was hard-breathed, his huge shoulders were 
excoriated, his ribs sore, and bruised by his maladroit 
lodgment in the window-frame. 

The demon to whom he was sold, however, served 
him well. The lost soul of the woman who had hired 
him for this black service was not graced with the sal- 
vation of his failure : the spirit of the innocent Gwen- 
doline was to be by them hurried to the Judgment-Beat, 
there to plead for judgment upon their crime. 

Prom the summit of the mountain which loomed 
over the back of the cottage the road descended till it 
sunk almost to a level path along the borders of the 
river, with the rocks still towering darkly in the back- 
ground, and the river, now a sheet of ice, stretching 
like a broad sapphire ribbon below. 

The whole breast of the mountain at the back of the 
cottage was shagged with pines, the interlaced boughs 
effectively shutting out the moonbeams, and making the 
devious way dangerous to an unaccustomed foot. But 
the retainer strode madly •on, heedless of the yawning 
rifts — of the blows which he received from the low, 
dropping branches, or trunks of trees. With labouring 
breath, hands torn by the briars, his brow laid open by 
striking against the trunk of a dwarf pine, Hugh 
Gregory at last stood on the summit of the rocks, and 
glared savagely round in search of his victim. 
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Alas ! the cold, pitiless rays of the moon I they 
poured over rock, and fell on the waving woods, on the 
frozen surface of the river, on the rude bridge of unhewn 
pines that spanned it where the stream narrowed, with 
a light clearer, purer, more certain, because less dazzling, 
than the garish beams of day I 

Now the shafts of blue radiance pierced the thin, 
frosty air — ^broke the deep shadows, and sifted each 
nook and comer out of the darkness. 

With a deep-muttered, deadly oath, the man-at-arms 
wiped away the blood that trickled from hi^ brow 
and dimmed his eyesight, and leaning from the 
summit of the rocks, glared ferociously on the path 
below. 

A shout of exultation burst from his lips. There — 
there was his prey I there was the young and hapless 
mother — feeble, spent doubtless with her flight — 
tottering along the narrow path by the river^s brink ! 
The ground ascends. She is bending her steps towards 
the bridge — will she reach it ? She is greatly in ad- 
vance of her pursuers ; and on the opposite side of the 
river, not a furlong from the bridge, rises the cold, 
grey walls of Einion^s fastness — Binion the crafty, 
rapacious chief whom it had tasked Philip de Eouge- 
main^s wit and wealth to silence. 

^'Einion^s wife Emma is a pious Christian matron; 
she will befriend and shelter the forlorn young mother 
and her child ; and as for Einion, let him but know all 
the truth, and what cares he for the honour of the Nor- 
man De Clares ? he will befriend the helpless Gwendoline, 
and secure justice for her, at the hands of the Chief 
Warden of the Marches, that captious and fantastical 
Fitzalan of Oswestry ! ^' 

Briefly, as he glanced down the steep descent^j at the^ 
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summit of which he stood, did these thoughts race 
through the brain of the retainer.* 

At no time was he fleet of foot, and Gwendoline was 
so much in advance; if he risked his neck in scrambling 
down the precipice, trusting to an uncertain clutch of 
the shrubs or ivy rooted in the rocks, still he might 
not perhaps overtake the lady ere she reached the 
bridge. In the bright moonlight he saw her turn 
her head, and look fearfully backwards: he shrank into 
the shade ; it was no part of his design that she should 
be aware how closely she was pursued. 

''Hal of the Glen \" he called to one of his com- 
panions, in a low, hoarse voice, as though he feared 
that the wild winds which shrieked and shouted among 
the tossing woods, and in the cavernous recesses of the 
rocks, rousing echoes like those of the deep thunder, 
instead of whelming the horror of his words, should 
bear them to the ears of his promised victim. 

" Hal of the Glen, thou art as true an archer as ever 
sped shaft at a stag in full chase, or an eagle on 
the wing — ^see yonder, where the lady speeds; fifty 
marks for thee, if an arrow reach her ere she set foot 
upon the bridge ! Quick, man, quick! she nears it even 
now!'* 

With the swiftness of thought the skilled archer 
fitted an arrow in his bow, and even the hard, reckless 
Gregory drew his suspended breath with a gasp, as 
the missile sped on its fatal errand; then he scrambled 
down the mountain-side, and, followed by Hal of the 
Glen, ran along the brink of the river. 

The lady was struck ; they knew that, as her shriek 
of anguish floated on the gale, and they beheld her 
right arm flung upwards for a moment, and then sink 
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down by lier side. She staggered^ and they expected 
to see her fall; but she ralKed, and struggled on till 
she reached the bridge, on which, however, she had not 
advanced three paces when she reeled, again threw up 
Ler right hand, and, stiU clasping her child with her 
left arm, fell heavily over the rude bridge, which had 
neither parapet nor balustrade. 

The assassins were now Aear enough to hear the 
crash of the splintered ice through which she fell; and, 
inured as they were to deeds of blood and horror, they 
stood with paUid, ghastly faces gazing upon the inky 
looking pool of water that had surged up through the 
broken ice, and into which Gwendoline and her child 
had stink, as the murderers thought, never to rise 
again! 

'^ She is sucked under the ice I she wHl not rise 
again !^' ejaculated Hal of the Glen. 

"By the saints, I hope not !'^ answered Hugh; "may 
they take her in their holy keeping ! Oh, Hal of the 
Glen, this is a bitter business, a woeful deed! 
Mother of mercy ! see, her white face rises ! she is not 
yet spent — she clutches at the ice! Another arrow, 
Hal, to end her pain : I swore to kill, but not to 
torture her!'' 

"Let fly a shaft at the poor drowning wretch thy- 
self, Hugh Gregory !'' answered his companion, fiercely. 
"May my hand wither from the wrist, if raised against 
her more ! A bad night's work, a woefiil deed, sayest 
thou ? a deed for hell, to place the doers of it out of 
reach of mercy ! See, her poor hands are slipping from 
the ice — she needs no shaft to send her down again !" 

"And the child!" exclaimed Gregory, in a broken 
voice; "she held him to the last. I saw his little 
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golden head go down in the dark watery. The bodies 
will drift away under the ice, I fear me ; I would fain 
have been able to tell my lady I had seen them dead. 
We will go some way down the stream ; the ice is thin 
at the water^s edge, and if the drowned corpses drift to 
the shore, we perhaps shall find them/' 

With this grisly purpose Hugh Gregory and his 
companions lingered for some hours about the scene of 
the murder, but they did not find the bodies, either of 
Gwendoline or her child. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THE MONASTERY. 



A SOFT, sweet, calm summer day ; a day in June, when 
the very brooklet slumbered ; its waters unruffled in the 
silken breeze that scarce stirred the long tendrils of 
the wild rose that overhung its margin, and kissed the 
tiny wavelet with its pink-white blossoms. The trout 
might be seen glittering like silver among the weeds at 
the bed of the stream; the cattle lazily cropped the 
rich herbage of the meadow that stretched along its 
banks ; in the hazel copse was heard the cooing of the 
cushat-dove, and the bee nestled in the cup of the lush- 
woodbine. 

Among the thick woods, that in those days clothed 
the gentle hills that encircle the valley in which 
stands the still noble rjiins of the Abbey of Wenlock, 
was heard the twanging of the hunter's bow, startling 
the deer in its covert, or, it might be, the fierce growl 
of the wild hog, which the bolder sportsman had roused 
from his lair. 

Cool and quiet lay the courts and cloisters of the 
great , abbey in the burning radiance of the summer 
noon ; but either within or without the walls, from the 
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prior to the iLtunblest lay-brother^ each was engaged in 
his appointed task. In the fields^ directing and sharing 
in the labours of the agriculturists ; in the garden^ cull- 
ing simples ; in the laboratory^ extracting their healing 
powers from roots^ and flowers^ and herbs ; or in the 
scriptorium, studying the precious parchments be- 
queathed to the world by the earliest professors of 
medicine, from the Greek Gralen to the Arabian Avi- 
cenna. And, forsooth, who, save the despised and 
'' laay and illiterate monks" were the historians of that 
old time? who but the monks preserved for Europe 
the treasures of classic learning, the epics of Homer 
and Virgil, the tragedies of -^schylus, the orations of 
Cicero ? who save the monks transcribed and copied 
the Book of Books — ^that awful volume of which every 
ignorant follower of the morose and savage Calvin, 
inflated with that most odious of sins, spiritual pride, 
exalts himself into interpreter and judge ? Art and 
science, justice and benevolence, were aU fostered by 
the Church. The ecclesiasticcd authority alone offered 
some barrier, though one which too often was sur- 
mounted, to the tyranny of the feudal lord. Happy 
were the vassals of the Church, never called on to ride 
on some brutal foray, or strung upon the gallows for 
resisting a tyrant's will I If there was a dispute at law, 
the people would always prefer the ecclesiastical to the 
barons' courts ; and we must suppose this preference 
arose &om their experience of the superior advantages 
which they derived from the judgment of the "learned 
clerks'' of the Church, against that of some too often 
ferocious, and generally ignorant baron. Disputes, not 
'>nly among their own tenants, but the burghers of any 
jown in or near which the monastery might be situated^ 
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were referred to the ecclesiastical courts; and the fashion 
of the abbot's or prior's decree generally bore about 
as much resemblance to the dictum of a modem jus- 
tice of the peace, as the relief bestowed by poor-law 
guardians is like to the gracious Christian spirit which 
distinguished the charities dispensed by the convents 
and monasteries. 

On this particular June morning the Sub-prior of 
Wenlock — after auditing the accounts of the monastery^ 
holding a conference with the almoner and the sacris- 
tan, and patiently listening to, and settling, a question 
respecting a particular croft or field about which two 
of the fi^mklins or tenant-farmers of the abbey lands 
were at issue, and haying dismissed them well satisfied 
with his arbitration, and once more friends with each 
other — ^passed through the chapter-house and the great 
cloister to the lodge or dwelling of the prior. 

The locality of this building was to the south-etot of 
the great cloister, and enclosed a quadrangular court, 
on the eastern side of which was an ambulatory, con- 
sisting of yery narrow pointed arches glazed and 
divided into an upper and lower story, and leading 
to the principal apartments. Father Anselm, looking 
in at the prior's private oratory — a beautiful chapel 
with an altar of fine red stone — and finding he was 
not there, proceeded to the chamber in which he usually 
sat. This was a noble apartment with a groined roof, 
and the walls glowing with paintings in the earliest 
style of art ; the principal among these being a figure 
of St. Greorge spearing the dragon, and glittering with 
the azure, vermillion, and gold which made both the 
fresco paintings and illuminations of the middle ages so 
gorgeous. 
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The noon sunbeams^ piercing the richly tinted panes 
of the lancet windows, threw on the oak flooring shafts 
of many-coloured light, but the fervid heat could not 
penetrate those massive walls; and not a sound wa9 
heard, even through an open casement, for the still air 
had not power to stir a leaf on the tall elms that were 
planted in the courtyard. 

The prior was engaged at the moment of Father An- 
sehn's entrance in turning over the leaves of a manu- 
script legend of St. Sebastian, which had been skilfully 
and richly illuminated by a novice of the monastery. 

The prior of this wealthy and stately abbey of Wen- 
lock was not, we grieve to say, at all a prior of the 
conventional class, as portrayed by modern romancers — 
and eke historians, who ought to have more sense of 
the dignity of truth. 

Eusebius, the Prior of Wenlock at the period referred 
to, was neither a tall nor portly man, neither plump nor 
rosy ; he had no undue proclivities for venison pasties, 
roasted capons, or burnt sack ; neither did he practise 
the severe regimen of an embryo saint. He strictly 
observed the rule of his order, but refdsed no indulgence 
that it allowed; he sought no worldly domination, 
neither did he affect an extraordinary humility. 

He was a man of solid and sufficient learning, but he 
had not the gift of eloquence, or of that active, lively 
genius which makes a disputant — ^he would never have 
been eminent in the schools ; but if he had little spark- 
ling talent, he had a large share of good sound sense^ 
and no false lights would ever bewilder either his prac- 
tice or his teaching. 

Truly, Father Eusebius was a religious, virtuous, sen- 
sible man, whose taste in those turbulent times was for 
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the serenity of the cloister, rather than the turmoil of 
warfare, or the chicanery of trade, for his father had 
been a burgher of Shrewsbury. 

This serenity of the cloister, however, was not a 
selfish, lazy, luxurious serenity; from the hour that 
Eusebius had taken the habit of a novice to that in 
which he had obtained, by dint of his simple worth, the 
high dignity of superior, he had worked, and worked 
hard too. 

' He worked still — ^a well-ordered community of reli- 
gious, whether monks or nuns, is a haven of more 
peace than any other in this world, simply because 
each member of it is bound to keep all sinful disposi- 
tions under control, and, above all, to sacrifice self-will. 

But human jfrailty will cling to human beings, and, in 
all times, peevish, ill-tempered, selfish, and domineering 
persons would find their way even into religious insti- 
tutions, and cause a great deal of trouble and vexation, 
both to their brethren and superiors. 

The mundane affairs even of such an establishment 
as Wenlock demanded industry and good sense in the 
prior ; and add to that, the vexations, great and small, 
of spiritual government, and you will see that the con- 
dition of a superior was not that of a Sybarite lying 
on uncrumpled rose-leaves. Prior Eusebius, however, 
though neither a great doctor nor a saint, was always 
equal to the demand upon his duty. He was not an 
extraordinary man ; he was a good man, and a sensible 
man — a common-place man perhaps, if sincere religion, 
plain good sense, and rigorous honesty were common- 
place. 

Prior Eusebius would have been a good man in the 
world ; he was a good man in the monastery, as, for the 
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most part^ were^ as a class^ all those monks of old^ about 
whom more absurdities have been written and believed 
than about any other class since the world was created. 
We have said that Prior Busebius was by no means 
a specimen of a fat, rosy, wine-bibbing ;man of the 
Church j on the other hand, he did not look the least 
like an ascetic, not so much so as our firiend the sub- 
prior, on whose thoughtful brow the lines had deepened, 
and whose cheek had hollowed, in the twelve years that 
had elapsed since he was summoned to the death-bed of 
his friend the Baron de Rougemain. Father Anselm 
looked much more like the conventional monk, of the 
favourite romance type, than his superior. 

The plain good sense and real kindliness of Prior 
Eusebius was impressed upon his countenance, which 
was neither ill nor well looking, but pleasant and 
agreeable, despite some irregularity of feature. 

The finer and more intellectual mould of Father 

Anselm^s face imparted a certain sternness to his 

aspect, especially when, as on the present occasion, any 

anxiety or displeasure clouded the brow, or contracted 

' the somewhat thin lips. 

^^ What is it, my son ? the old trouble?" inquired the 
prior, kindly. 

^ " It is indeed, reverend father ! " answered the sub- 
prior; '^I have intruded here to seek your good counsel. 
I am cruelly disappointed in that poor youth. I hoped, oh, 
how earnestly! that he would have been willing to pass 
his days with us. He was so pious, so gentle — ^he took 
so graciously to the arts of the scholiast and the pen- 
man — ^that I deemed the wild, fierce blood of Bougenmin 
took a calmer current in his veins. Alas I since the day 
he was present at the joust at Oswestry, he has thought 
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and talked of nought bat deeds of arms^ of taking ser- 
vice with some bold baron, who will march for the king 
against the rebellious Montfort I'' 

'^ Anselm, I have never thought with thee that our Ber- 
tram had a vocation for religious life. A noble, generous, 
and pious youth, but too impetuous, and impulsive for the 
cloister ! Do not grieve, my dear son," added the prior, 
'' out of evil cometh good ; not to all is vouchsafed our 
blessed vocation ; but the will of our Father may be 
wrought in the world as well as in the cloister, and 
better our Bertram should be a brave, true-hearted 
soldier, with his heart in his calling, than a tepid and 
unwilling monk!'' 

"True, reverend father; most true!'' answered 
Anselm; "there is healing for the harassed mind in 
thy good cotmsel. But you know the story of this poor 
boy, how I and the pious hermit Howel, who united 
the hands of Philip de Bougemain and the daughter of 
the Welsh chieftain, were so happy, by our Lady's grace, 
as to rescue the poor child from a watery grave. Oh, 
by the blessed saints ! my blood still curdles when I 
recall that terrible night, my ears are again revolted by 
the blasphemous oaths of the brute retainer, Hugh 
Gregory, when the bodies of the poor child and his 
murdered mother drifted down to the spot where I and 
the good Howel drew them from the frozen river ! By 
what a providence it was that I met the hermit, who had 
already quitted his cell, on his way to the dwelling of 
the luckless lady; of a surety, had Gregory and his 
companions found us there, we also should have been 
slain to secure the ambition of the Baroness Agatha : 
and no less mercifrd was the Power that ordained that we 

should gain possession of the bodies on the spot where 

F 
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the jutting rocks concealed us from the men who were 
in search of them ! Oh Mary Mother, Star of the sea, 
I did hope that to the child so marvellously rescued 
would have been vouchsafed the grace to devote that 
rescued life to God. Good father, I am in a sore 
dilemma as to the future of that boy; thou knowest 
that of right his worldly state is that of the heir of 
Eougemain ; and that, to save his life from the mur- 
derous Agatha de Clare, he has been by thine own 
counsel reared as an orphan foundling in this abbey. 
But shall we now suffer him to go forth nameless and 
unknown to the world for which he so hankers, to be 
scoffed and fleered at by the vain and proud, when his 
place should be among the proudest of them all ?'* 

The prior smiled. 

" My dear son," he said, '^ your paternal love for the 
boy whose life you saved, and whose noble and generous 
nature is worthy of all your care, makes you anxious 
that as he chooses a worldly career he should possess 
the world^s honours. Do you deem so differently of 
them since the days of your youth ? If pomp, and fame, 
and high degree are worth so much, why did the heir 
of the valiant Sir Hubert Tresham become the simple 
monk of Wenlock ? " 

A slight colour for a moment flushed the wan cheek 
of the sub-prior. 

^' Ah, reverend father ! " he replied, " you open my 
eyes to my own weakness, but it is not limited by the 
inconsiderate wish to see Bertram in possession of his 
due position as Reginald de Eougemain. Oh, father ! 
I have been — alas ! I am still — ^vain of his virtue, and 
trouble lest it should tarnish under temptation. Say 
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that we let him forth an unknown aspirant for the 
honours of chivalry. The path of distinction is rugged 
and hard to climb, and honours are not always honour- 
ably won, and if we make known to him his mother^s 
story, if he is presented to the world as the rightful heir 
of Eougemain, how will even his fine nature stand so 
severe a test ? Shall we not arm him not only against 
Agatha de Clare, but her guiltless son, and awaken in 
him a longing, not merely for justice, but revenge ? 
Oh, father prior, I have wearied Heaven with prayers 
that this boy might more than any worldly blessing be 
virtuous and good, and now I fear — I fear for him, the 
world's assault upon that goodness ! '^ 

'^This is a sore strait, Anselm, for one so wise and 
self-controlled as thou,'' answered the prior. ^^ Thou 
wert not wont to be of such little faith; the evil one 
assails thee on behalf of this boy with success that he 
never won upon thine own. Be of good cheer ; doubt 
not that all is ordered wisely and for the best. Let 
Bertram go forth to the world since he so willeth ; let 
him take arms under some knight or baron in the 
faithful armies of Prince Edward. Who knoweth ? he 
may win for himself a better and purer fame than that 
of the fierce race of the Red Hand. Or it may be so 
ordered that remorse shall at last touch the soul of the 
imperious Agatha." 

^' She hath given no sign or token of it all these 
weary years," answered the sub-prior, ''but with 
haughty brow and smiling lips flaunts her state as 
Baroness of Eougemain, though she deems that the 
blood of the boy, as well as that of his mother, stains 
her soul. Nathless, father, there is wisdom and com- 
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fort in your counBel^ and sith it seems God's will that 
Bertram should quit this peaceful sanctuary^ may he 
pass unscathed the ordeal of the world 1 ^* 

Even while the sub-prior spoke, resounded through 
the courts and cloisters of the abbey the deep tones of 
the portal bell, and presently one of the lay brothers, 
with looks of dismay, came running to tell the two 
dignitaries of Wenlock, that Bertram, who had been out 
in the woods with the chief verderer, had been brought 
home senseless, and wounded, it was feared, unto 
death. 

" And how happened this mischance ? '' inquired the 
prior and Father Anselm in a breath. 

" Grace of our Lady I because, as was his wont, Ber- 
tram thought no more of danger to himself in defend- 
ing a noble baron from the attack of a wild boar, than 
he thought of drowning when the river overflowed its 
banks, and he was nigh carried away by the tide in 
saving Gilbert, the forester's boy. May the saints pray 
for his restoration ! Bertram is a brave, good youth. 
The young baron whom he hath saved is distraught to 
see him Ue like one already dead, all pale and bleeding. 
A right good lord he seems, too; a gracious, grateful 
youth, this Baron Enguerrand of Bougemain.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE HALF-BROTHEBS. 



Mysterious, and little to be understood of weat, mis- 
judging nlan, are the decrees of Providence. 

And so it fell out that Bertram of Wenlock, Reginald 
de Bougemain, the rightful heir of the broad barony, 
saved the life of the son of his mother's murderess ; — 
his own half-brother, the innocent usurper of his name 
and state. 

Of a truth, as the lay brother said, Bertram never 
thought of danger to himself, when the life of another 
was in peril, whether it was that of the little child of 
four years old (the offspring of a poor peasant), who had 
been swept from his father's cottage by the inundation 
of the Severn, or the wealthy and noble young baron, 
who had unwarily roused the fierce boar in the deep 
woods, and whose huntsmen and followers drew back 
in affright, while the youth of the monastery, at the 
cost of being himself dangerously wounded, rescued 
their lord from the monster's grinning tusks. 

If Bertram had been generous in risking his life to 
save that of his unknown brother, Enguerrand knew no 
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limit in his gratitude : he took up his abode at the 
abbey, and day and night he watched over the sick- 
bed of Bertram, till Father Hilary — the skilled medi- 
ciner of the monastery — ^pronounced the danger past. 

On the day of the accident, Enguerrand despatched a 
message to his mother, praying that she would come 
and watch with him by the bed of the valiant youth 
who had saved his life. 

An inmate of the monastery of Wenlock ! Agatha 
de Clare shuddered at the bare name, and would not 
have set foot within the precincts, for the fee simple of 
the barony of Eougemain. 

Father Anselm she had not seen since the day of 
Philip^s funeral, when, on parting, she had hypocriti- 
cally assured him that when Gwendoline and her 
child should present themselves at Elfricstowe, she 
would cede to them their due honour, and conceal, in 
some friendly cloister, her own name and wrongs. 

The sub-prior was basely deceived: his pure and 
lofty soul was incapable of conceiving wickedness so 
enormous as that of the titular Baroness of Rougemain — 
he descried not, through the veil of affected submission 
to a cruel fate, the design for a most savage murder. 

When, with the aid of the hermit, Howel, he rescued 
Reginald from the river, they thought, at first, that the 
child, locked in the arms of his dead mother, was also 
dead. They took him to a cavern in the rocks, with 
which Howel was acquainted : they did not dare 
return to the hermitage, for, from the broken words of 
Hugh Gregory, they had reason to fear that the designs 
of the vindictive Agatha compassed the life of the 
priest, who had performed the marriage ceremony 
between Gwendoline and Rougemain. 
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Thus when, with great trouble, they had restored 
the half-frozen and half-drowned boy, it was resolved, 
between Father Howel and Anselm, that the former 
should seek concealment from Agatha in a Franciscan 
monastery, at Montravel ; and that Anselm should con- 
vey the orphan boy to Wenlock, and take counsel of his 
superior. 

The result of that conference has been shown. For 
fear that the vindictive Agatha might invent some new 
and more successful mode of attacking the life of 
Reginald, she was suflFered to suppose that he was 
no more ; and the affectionate and gracious disposition 
of the boy so soon won upon the hearts of his pro- 
tectors, that the thought of parting with him was 
infinitely painful. 

To the prior and Father Anselm, who knew their 
whole disastrous story, there was something greatly 
pathetic in the circumstances under which these two 
brothers met, and the strong attachment which they 
conceived for each other. 

It may be readily believed that the Baroness Agatha 
did not, at the request of her son, visit the abbey of 
Wenlock. Hardened in guilt, audacious, unrepentant 
mtirderess as she was, she did not dare to face the Sub- 
prior Anselm, who, she was well assured, thoroughly 
aware of her guilt, only failed to charge her with it 
either for lack of proofs, or out of pity to her son, 
who, his elder brother dead, was the natural heir of 
Rougemain. 

Long before Bertram was able to rise from the bed 
to which weakness, from loss of blood, confined him for 
some weeks, it was determined by the two brothers that 
Bertram — the poor orphan of the abbey — should go to 
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the wars — should join the forces of Prince Edward, 
with the Baron de Bougemain. As the humble follower 
of the wealthy baron T Oh, no ! — as the saviour of his 
life — ^his friend — ^his companion — ^his brother in arms ! 
There is something touching in that old style, brother 
in a/rms : — ^faithful, firm, and true ! 

And faithful, and firm, and true indeed was the bond 
between those brothers. 

The pale ghost of Gwendoline did not rise to sever* 
their united hands j merciful and kindly spirit, perhaps 
it rather mourned for the guilty mother of the noble 
youth, whose soul was to freeze in horror at the know- 
ledge of his mother's crime. 

Fortunately, perhaps, Bertram bore no traces, either 
in face or form, of the dark, fierce Bougemains, with 
their stalwart frames, strong lineaments, eagle eyes, 
and ebon locks. The face of his beautiful mother, with 
a figure not exceeding the middle stature, lithe, slender, 
and graceful, suggested not his share in the turbulent 
blood of the Bougemains. 

Thus, then, with the free consent of the benevolent 
protectors of his childhood, the Prior and Sub-prior of 
Wenlock, Beginald, Baron de Bougemain, left the 
monastery with his brother, to commence that pursuit 
of arms, that life of an aspirant to the honolir of 
knighthood, which had so fascinated his youthful 
fancy. 

Beg^ald had now nearly completed his nineteenth 
year, and Bnguerrand was about two years his junior. 
Young as he was, however, he had already received his 
accolade from the sword of a knight no less distinguished 
than Prince Edward himself. 

At this period the '^ Barons' Wars,'' as they were 
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called^ the rebellion tinder the direction of Simon 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester^ were tending to the end. 
The Prince, afterwards Edward the First, had escaped 
from the custody of Leicester; a powerful army was 
gathering around him, and Leicester, with his forces, 
had retreated into Wales. 

Enguerrand de Rougemain, a faithful adherent of 
the royal cause, had fortified his castle of Rougemain 
for the King; and, lying so near the Welsh border, 
that Leicester would lay siege to it, was thought a 
not improbable event. 

Tears, that were no shame to his valour, bedewed 
the eyes of Bertram, as he knelt to receive their part- 
ing blessing from his beloved protectors, the prior and 
Father Anselm. 

"Thou art entering on a new career, my beloved 
son!^' said the sub-prior: "should worldly honours and 
success fall to thy share, be not too elate ; for verily 
there is no estate in this world from which he who 
standeth high may not have a fall ; and if, as the world 
is fiill of wickedness, thou dost meet with some cruel 
foe, who shall lie defenceless, at thy mercy; oh, forget 
not, that as thou shalt show mercy and forgiveness 
unto him, so also shall it be rendered to thyself!^' 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CASTLE OP BLPEICSTOWE. 



The castle of Elfricstowe was besieged by Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, and Lis army. 

For three weeks had the army of the rebel earl lain 
before the castle. 

The catapults, and other clumsy macliinery of ancient 
warfare, little, availed in effecting a breach in a strong 
fortress, and the beat hope of the besiegers was to' 
starve out the besieged. 

Enguerrand de Rougemain was a youthful commander ; 
the illness of Bertram had detained him at Wenlock, 
when he should have been employed victualling his 
fortress, and gathering within its walls all the archers 
and men-at-arms among his vassals. 

News of the great army which Prince Edward was 

collecting had reached Leicester in the fastnesses of 

the Welsh mountains, and the fiery spirit of the great 

insurgent noble waa roused. His army was much ex- 

d by the hardships sustained in the mountains. 

of import to secure the border-fortress of Elfric- 

and when Montfort and his followers settled 
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down before it, if they calculated on reducing the 
besieged to a state of famine, they were secure against 
that calamity themselves, for their foraging parties 
gathered com, cattle, and every necessary of life, from 
the rich lands of Worcestershire and Shropshire. 

The besiegers, too, numbered about twelve to one of 
the besieged; day by day the enemies^ archers and 
cross-bow men had struck down the little gallant band 
of the castle^s defenders, if they showed but a hand^s- 
breadth of their persons on the walls ; and day by day 
had the besieged hoped and prayed that the armies of 
Prince Edward would march to their relief. 

Father Anselm, when discussing with the prior the 
propriety of making known his origin to the youth 
whom they had so piously and tenderly reared, had 
spoken of Agatha as flaunting, in the high degree in 
which she had so wickedlv assured herself without 
remorse, without care or thought of the innocent blood 
that stained her soul. Ah, even he, ghostly mediciner 
as he was, deemed iLot what tortures were endured by 
her bosom, in whose heart, adamant though it might 
be to each human and tender feeling, the tooth of "the 
worm that never dies^' had eaten to the core. \ 

Agatha de Clare was a woman of deep thought, with 
a mind as clear and strong as her heart was cruel 
and unyielding : she did not dupe herself, or play the 
hypocrite with Heaven \ she did not repent I During 
all the long years which had elapsed since the murder 
of Gwendoline, and the supposed murder of her boy, 
was there not a moment in which the cruel Agatha 
would not have said, had the black deed which had been 
done been again to do, it should have been done Again. 

Of true, healing repentance she had not a jot; none 
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even of that questionable remorse, whicli, though it will 
not part with the profits of iniquity, is yet at times 
susceptible of a sort of half-regret. 

But though Agatha had not the grace of repentance 
—of even temporary remorse — ^her guilty soul had a 
pretaste in this world of its punishments in that which 
was to come. 

She did not repent of her crime, but she shuddered 
at it; the remembrance of it would not be banished, it 
was present with her night and day. The vile instru- 
ment of ,her sin had made known to her its horrible 
details, and palpable almost as to her corporal sights 
the hideous scene would glare before her, blotting out 
the beauty of the summer mom, smirching with its 
crimson stain the saffi-on glories of the sunset. The' 
sapphire moonbeams would be quenched in the same 
sinister hue, and when throned in her ermined robe, 
the mistress of the baronial feast, the red wine seemed 
to seethe in the golden goblet like to blood. 

But Agatha bore this torture bravely : in the audacity 
of her guilt she was worthy of the master-fiend : no 
blenching of the brow, no quivering of the lip, no 
quailing of the bold eye, betrayed the horror of her 
soul. 

This was for her waking moments; she could not 
command the weird slumber, which made night hideous. 
Like the regicide queen, the spouse of Macbeth, she 
would slip from her bed, and with eyes open, " though 
their sense was shut,^^ she would pace her chamber, and 
moan and mutter, and cry out that a blue, swollen 

rpse had been laid at her feet ; that she was freezing 

^he ice-cold water that streamed from its garments ; 
in variable mood, she would shriek angrily, and 
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demand why there was not another — ^why but one, only 
one drowned creature was laid pulseless there in that 
dark and slimy hole of the river's bed ? Where was that 
other rotting? — ^to what dark cavern had it drifted, 
with the pike and the eel making banquet on the 
dainty flesh. 

The miserable Agatha was made aware of the cor- 
poral danger which threatened her in the wanderings 
of her grisly sleep, when her faithftd bower-maid, 
awakened by the lady passing through the ante- 
chamber in which she slept, arrested her as she was 
about to throw herself from the bartizan on which the 
window opened. After that the baroness had the 
window that opened on the bartizan nailed up ; and, to 
the grief of the bower-maid, who had attended her 
from her childhood, and loved her despite her pride, 
she would no longer suffer her to sleep in the ante- 
chamber. 

This, then, was Agatha's life, not repentant, but 
haunted day and night by the shades of her victims. 

Earely did the baroness cross the threshold of 
chapel or church: the good Father Leolyn had been 
long dead, and though he had a successor in the castle 
of ElMcstowe — a pious and learned clerk, to whose 
wise teachings the young Baron Enguerrand was com- 
mitted — the lady never bent her knee to him, or sought 
from him his ghostly counsel. 

From this, and the whisper of her night-wanderings, 
the lady of Elfricstowe won the gruesome repute 
which in those days attached to an open neglect of the 
duties of religion, more especially when there was any 
mystery in the manners or conduct of the backsliders. 
. Thus was it rumoured that the great lady of Elfric- 
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stowe had dealings with the evil one ; that she was a 
toitchy and had been heard holding strange colloquies 
when she was alone in her chamber at the drear midnight - 
Still, when some ancient crone would nod and wink, 
and tell strange, wild tales of proud dames who had 
thus sold themselves to the powers of darkness, there 
were not wanting sturdy vassals of the Rougemains to 
repel the slander, and vouch for the rigour with which 
the baroness compelled the attendance of the young' 
Lord Enguerrand at matins, at mass, and at evensong. 

Yes, there was this, this one white ray — this slender 
beam — to pierce the dim pall of crime that shadowed 
the soul of Agatha ; she did not, dare not pray herself, 
but still her precious boy was taught to pray. A 
generous, noble creature, too, he was; as little like 
the fierce and selfish Rougemains as was the unknown 
brother, whose name and place he unconsciously 
usurped. 

An instinct, perhaps, of the natural bond between 
them, attached these two brothers to each other from 
the moment of their first meeting; and Bertram — ^as 
modest as he was brave — ^blushed Hke a maiden when 
Enguerrand, on their first arrival at Elfricstowe, hurried 
him to the Lady Agatha^s chamber of dais, and besought 
her to love as another son, the youth who had saved his 
life. 

Agatha saw no trace of the Rougemains in those 
bright and deep blue eyes, in that straight nose, and 
clustering amber locks ; but there was one, whom most 
she favoured among the retainers, who, despite his rude 
speech and scowling brow, held a kind of indefinite 
ority under her rule at Elfricstowe ; whose scarred, 
L lineaments grew livid, whose heart collapsed 
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nnder a nameless fear, when he looked upon the bright 
and brave youth who stood beside Enguerrand de 
Bougemain. 

This retainer was Hugh Gregory : he recognized the 
aspect of the murdered Geraldine in the features of her 
son j and though he gave not the slightest hint of it to 
the baroness, his suspicion that the elder son of the 
Baron Philip had been rescued from the fate designed 
for him became conviction when he learned that the 
youth was an orphan, brought up at the abbey of 
Wenlock. 

The mind of this wretch was too coarse and brutal to 
be afifected by the horrors, of which the more refined 
nature of his mistress made her susceptible \ but from 
the hour that Bertram set foot in the castle, of which 
he was the rightful lord, the soul of Gregory was racked 
as by contending demons. 

He would reveal his suspicions to the baroness ; — ^he 
would not reveal them; he would make a journey to 
Wenlock, and boldly question the sub-prior. He would 
murder this poor youth; — ^no, he had saved Enguer- 
rand's life, he would not murder him I 

And thus the days stole on, and the armies of 
Leicester were without the walls of Elfricstowe, and 
grim famine was within. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A QBEAT BEYEKaA. 



It was a wild night at Elfricstowe, such a night as that 
on which the retainer Hugh Gregory had summoned 
the Sub-Prior of Wenlock to the deathbed of Philip de 
Rougemain, — ^a howling wind, driving rain and sleet 
before it, and inky skies, not briefly illumined by 
glimpses of the moon, but by lightning streaks that 
quivered for but a moment on the verge of the 
horizon, and left the darkness blacker than before. It 
was a woeful scene that leaped, as it were, out of the 
darkness in that blue glare ; and more terrific than the 
low muttering of the distant thunder were the wild 
shouts and cries, the clash of arms that rang out upon 
the gale. 

The young Baron of Eougemain, with his beloved 
friend Bertram, and a chosen band of his exhausted 
garrison, had ventured on a sally from Elfricstowe, had 
been driven back, or slain almost to a man, and the 
followers of Montfort had forced the gates of the 
castle. 

Alone in her chamber sate the baroness ; her majestic 
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beauty is but little dimmed: body and mind^ she was 
framed for endurance. Neither her weird, dream- 
haunted sleep, nor her horrible waking thoughts had 
worn lines in her broad brow, or stolen the ebon sheen 
from her silky hair. 

Neither was Agatha deficient in the masculine 
heroism which distinguisheid so many of the dames of 
that period. Day by day, since the castle had been 
besieged, had she shared in the fatigues of its defenders, 
denying herself necessary rest, encouraging the faint 
of heart, succouring the wounded. She, too, had 
advised the desperate sally which had resulted in 
defeat. 

And now, when she knew that aU was lost, that the 
fierce soldiers of Simon Montfort were ravaging the 
castle, and putting to the sword the last remnant of its 
defenders — now, when the torture of suspense wrung 
her heart, when she knew not whether her idolized son 
was a prisoner or slain, she stiU preserved all the 
haughty firmness of her outward bearing. 

In the din of the conflict, and the tumult of her 
thoughts, Agatha had not noticed a crackling noise, or 
tlfe smeU of burning wood, or that a stronger light 
than that of the tapers flashed athwart the casements, 
— ^to be presently obscured by eddying clouds of smoke. 

Then came the tramp of hasty feet in the gallery ; 
the chamber-door was burst open, and Hugh Gregory 
staggered forwards, dropping at the feet of the baroness 
— ^a ghastly object, his head-piece battered, and his 
hard lineaments disfigured by blood and dust. 

'' It is in vain, lady ! " he gasped, as Agatha sought 
to raise him. ^' I have fought my last ; never shall I 
put foot in stirrup, or shoulder a gisarme more. Draw 

G 
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this barb from my neck, and the life of Hugh Gregory- 
is let out along with it/^ He pointed, as he spoke, to 
the splinter of an arrow, the shaft of which had broken 
as the steel head piercod a rivet between his gorget and 
breastplate. '^ But it is not that — ^not that ! '' he con- 
tinued. " What matters it when or how a poor vassal 
like to me is sped ? But the Baron of Rougemain — 
oh ! the brave young baron ; he is wounded, I fear me, 
unto death I Well perhaps will it be, should this, his 
first warfare, be his last. For hearken, lady, hearken ; 
the priests do not scare us with vain fables ; for God is 
just ! His hand is heavy on us now. Thy son lies bleed- 
ing at the postern-gate, and the youth of Wenlock is 
the oflEspring of my lord^s true wife ; he is the lawful 
heir of Rougemain ! '' 

All the stony composure of Agatha fled at this 
revelation ; a shriek of mingled fury and despair burst 
from her lips ; and, towering over the dying man, with 
clenched hands and flaming eyes, she cried, "False 
slave ! perjured vassal, thou liest ! My son — ^my 
Enguerrand is the heir of Rougemain ! ^^ 

" I speak God^s holy truth ! " replied Hugh. " A 
Welshman among the soldiers of Leicester knew the 
boy was saved, and brought up among the monks of 
Wenlock — nay, he had speech with the sub-prior 
about him but yestemoon. 'Twas he, the Baron Regi- 
nald, that saved me when the Welshman's dagger was 
at my throat ; and soothly the uncouth warrior laughed. 
^ A valiant feat ! ' quoth he, ^ young Baron of Rouge- 
main, to save the churl who spilt thy mother's 
blood, and fight, like his vassal^ beside thy base-born* 
brother ! ' '' 

"And my son!'' shrieked the baroness, "what 
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answer did lie make to this? Thrust lie not the 
slander down the Welshman's throat t" 

'^Nay, lady; he dropped his sword's point, and 
staggered even as Bertram's mother did, when stricken 
unto death ; but blows were falling thick aijd fast 
around us, and then his brother caught him as he 
fell, and bade him be of cheer, for ere he came- to 
Blfricstowe he had heard this story from Father 
Anselm's lips." 

"Who sent him here to make a sure revenge, the 
base, false, cozening monk !" cried Agatha. 

"Oh, lady !" gasped the retainer; "was it vengeance 
to fling the shield across his brother's breast that should 
have sheltered his own ? Is it vengeance that brings 
him here ? " 

As Gregory spoke thus feebly and with a choking 
utterance, he pointed to Bertram, as he rushed into the 
chamber exclaiming, — 

^^ Lady Agatha, come with me. Hugh Gregory, save 
thyself, the castle is in flames ! " 

"As well perish in the flames as on the scaffold!" 
cried the baroness, fiercely. ^' Let yon recreant assassin 
crawl to the brief safety which the justice either of 
Montfort or Prince Edward will bestow. Agatha de 
Clare, young sir, will not so minister to thy revenge 
and that of the crafty monk of Wenlock !" 

^' HI dost thou know my heart, or the teachings of 
the holy Anselm," answered Bertram. " Not in weak 
human vengeance have I sought thee, but to lead thee 
to my dear brother, to thine own dying son. There 
was danger in the task, for the wild followers of Mont- 
fort had fired the draperies in the great hall of the 
castle when I entered it, and now the flames have 
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spread to tlie gallery. Lady, I beseech thee, come 
with me, for thy dear son^s sake/' 

A sob of unutterable anguish broke from Agatha's 
bosom. 

'^ Oh, heaven ! '' she cried, '^ thou art inventive in thy 
wrath ; now indeed hath supernal vengeance found me 
out. Oh, my son, my son — ^my own son, for whose 
sake I sinned!'' 

Quite humbled, quite submissive now, the wretched 
woman sufiFered Eeginald to lead her from the chamber. 
He called to Gregory, but the man was dead; with 
a desperate hand he had drawn the arrow from his 
wound, and the life had rushed out with the flowing 
blood. 

The brief delay, however, caused by Agatha's refiisal 
to quit the castle had almost destroyed the chances of 
escape. The timbers of the great hall were in flames, 
which had spread to the gallery; tongues of fire crept 
along the roofs, and the melted lead streamed like water 
from the casements. 

With singed hair and garments, the guilty woman 
and the brave youth were driven back by the raging 
element. 

''The bartizan of the antechamber window," ex- 
claimed the baroness; ''it overlooks the inner court; 
thfey have scaling-ladders, if we can reach it before the 
fire!" 

There was no time for reply, and Agatha was half 
dragged, half carried by Reginald to the casement of 
the antechamber. To dash it open was the work of a 
moment, but the sudden rush of air fanned the flames 
that were already playing about the roof; and ere the 
scaling-ladders could be fixed to the bartizan, the 
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figures of the baroness and Reginald were set in a 
framework of fire. 

The floating veil of Agatha caught the flame, and the 
brave youth tore it from her head, scorching his hands 
severely ; then, by dint of mere strength, he dragged 
Agatha out upon the bartizan, and lifted her over its 
parapet, on to the first rundle of the ladder which the 
adherents of Montfort, under the earFs own directions, 
had now reared against the castle- wall. A banner of 
flame burst out and glared over the head of the gallant 
youth. In her haste and terror the baroness lost her 
hold, when about half down the ladder, and, falling 
backwards, was safely received in the arms of the 
people in the courtyard. 

A like good fortune did not attend the noble Reginald. 
The raging fires, which had singed his amber locks, 
and scorched his face and hands, had surged through 
the pierced stonework of the bartizan, and fastened on 
the ladder as it leaned against it, and charred the wood, 
which, however, had not yet burst out into a flame. 

The treacherous support yielded beneath the first 
pressure of the young man^s foot, and a cry of horror 
and compassion burst even from the lips of Leicester's 
rude soldiers, as fire leaped out on the summit of the 
ladder, which immediately gave away, so that the Heir 
of Rougemain was precipitated into the castle court, 
his head striking in the descent against the over- 
hanging masonry of a huge buttress. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DIES IRJS! 

Dies vrce I How solemnly the mournful chaunt rolled 
tlirougli the stately nave and long aisles of the 
abbey church of Wenlock on that bright September 
morning, when the Heirs of Rougemain, the devoted 
brothers, were borne on one bier, to rest beneath the 
fretted arches, till time should be engulphed in eternity, 
and the trumpet-blast of the great angel of the judg- 
ment summon them from the darkness of the tomb to 
the radiance of a day that shall not be quenched in 
night. 

Par and wide had spread the story of the two brothers; 
soldiers and men-at-arms, vassals of Rougemain, and 
burghers of Wenlock, with trailing arms, with un- 
covered heads, were in the long procession met by the 
prior, and the whole community, with candle, with 
book, and with bell, at the stately abbey-gates. 

The pall which covered the cold breast of Reginald 
s the emblazoned standard of his race ; the coronet, 
Lch he had never worn upon his brow, was placed 
>n his coffin, and the herald proclaimed the style and 
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titles of the last Baron of Bougemam^ and broke his 
staff over the yawning grave. Thus were the worldly 
honours which he had never known in life, rendered to 
Reginald de Bougemain when he laid still and cold in 
death. 

For Enguerrand, the supposed baron, the innocent 
usurper, whom Reginald had so faithfully loved, there 
was the blot in the scutcheon, the stain upon his mother^s 
lofty lineage, and the black fell stain of murder on her 
soul. 

So for him there was no proud heraldic proclama- 
tion ; only the knightly spurs and sword decorated his 
cofBn. 

Oh, poor futile vanities of worldly pomp and pride ! 
what recked the dull ear of Reginald that the voice of 
the herald proclaimed him in death the Baron of 
Rougemain, who in life was bnt the orphan of Wenlock ! 
What heeded poor Enguerrand that his high estate 
was ravished from him, that he had not even the 
heritage of his father's name 1 

Ah! what recked he now even of the shame, the 
anguish of his dying moments — ^when his struggling 
soul was torn alike by fraternal love and filial agony — 
when the crushed form of Reginald was borne into the 
barbican chamber, where he was himself bleeding to 
death from his wounds, and that faithful brother feebly 
pressed his hand and bade him live, and with his last 
breath, for Enguerrand's sake, cried ^^Miserere^' for the 
wretched Agatha ! 

4c He 3|e 4c He sic :K 

"Miserere! miserere!" 

The lights are extinguished, the dismal notes of 
the Be Profundis no longer reverberate through the 
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arched aisles and among' the cloistered colnmns; the 
last yaponiy wreath of the incense has melted from 
the lancet windows of the clerestory; monks and 
mourners^ herald and men-at-arms^ have passed away 
like ghosts. The slab of stone, upon which, by and by, 
shall rest their sculptured effigies, has shut the two 
brothers in the drear vault, where *' darkness shall be 
their father,^' and '' the worms their mother and their 
sister \" 

All is hushed in the abbey church till the brethren 
shall assemble for evensong ; all, save that doleful cry 
from one moaning, agonizing voice — feeble amid its 
strong storm of sorrow ; the voice is of one in physical 
pain and prostration, no less than mental darkness and 
despair : — 

" Miserere ! miserere ! ** 

The red sunbeams were sloping from the west, and 
kissed the pavement with tints of purple and gold, and 
the shafts of radiance piercing the painted panes, rested 
on a female figure prostrate on the stone that covered 
the remains of the newly-interred brothers of Rouge- 
main. Glorious, but mournful, the purple lustre en- 
velopes, bathes that recumbent figure, and engulphs it 
in light, toned and softened with the penitential hues. 

The attire of the prostrate mourner is that of a penitent, 
coarse sackcloth. The face is hidden on the col-stone, 
the arms stretched out despairingly: the hands, white 
as ivory, are those of one who never knew the hardening 
touch of labour. The bare feet are stained with blood 
and dust. A track of blood, imprinted by those small 
wounded feet, extends from the new-made septdchre to 
the '^ Lady Chapel/' for in the shadow of the gates 
^f that sanctuary, consecrated to tiie mother of mercy. 
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did the penitent crouch, while the dirge was sung 
and the mass was said, for the last lords of Bougemain. 

Lower and fainter sloped the sunbeam, the evening 
radiance fades away, darkness falls round the tomb of 
the Eougemains, and gray twilight dims the spacious 
church. Then, when the deep-toned bell tolled out for 
evensong, with faint and failing movement the wretched 
penitent arose, and crept stealthily away. 

Though she wore no scallop-shell, that woman was a 
pilgrim — a weary pilgrim; toiling, toiling on a long 
journey, without even the " sandal shoon^' to defend 
her feet, her lacerated feet, that left the trace of blood 
alike upon the hard, flinty road, and upon the cool 
green sward, as they had left it on the tesselated floors 
of the abbey church. 

The goal of this woman's pilgrimage was not to the 
sepulchre of St. Thomas, in the ancient city of the 
Apostle of England; it was not to the shrine of Our 
Lady at Walsingham, or the well of Holy Winifred, in 
Wales. 

Her pilgrimage was to the court of King Henry ; and 
she knelt to the monarch, as to some ghostly counsellor, 
and made confession of a terrible crime, asking, not 
absolution, but punishment, the punishment of the 
HEADSMAN, and his axe. 

The meek and saintly sovereign would not give 
judgment in this case; he* bade the criminal Uve on in 
her repentance, and seek condemnation or penance 
from the Church; and in her behalf the king cried 
^' Miserere /" to the King of kings. . 

The Church tempered condemnation with mercy too, 
and, like the monarch, bade her live on in her repen- 
tance. To live! that was the hardest punishment of 
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all ; but the humbled woman, who onoe was Baroness 
of Bjougemain, bowed her head to the decree. 

Thus, when the glowing autumn, and long, fierce 
winter were past and gone, her one doleful, constant 
cry of '^Miserere ! miserere !" was graciously^hearkened 
to ; and when the mavis and the merle were carolling 
in the woodland, and the white garlands of hawthorn 
scattered sweet odours in the Lady Chapel of Wen- 
lock, in holy Mary^s own fair month of May, she tras 
found one sparkling morning, lying dead at the foot of 
the monument on which, side by side, rested the 
effigies of her son and his noble brother, the offspring 
of her victim, Gwendoline ! 

^^ Requiescat m pace !^' ejaculated the Prior Busebius, 
solemnly and sadly, as he noted the sunk and wasted 
features, the streaks of silver in the long black hair. 
'^A great criminal, and a true penitent was this 
woman ! " 

^^ An awfiil sinner, and, in sooth, profoundly penitent : 
may that penitence and the prayers of our Blessed 
Mother^ and all the saints avail her now 1 '' responded 
Anselm,*the sub-prior. '^But oh. Father Eusebius, 
sorely does the remorse of this woman rebuke my 
feeble faith. Mindest thou not, how I feared as a trial 
too severe for his virtue, the revealing to Reginald his 
mother^s story ; yet God, in His inscrutable wisdom, 
had designed that youth as the instrument to bring 
mercy and repentance to his own most cruel foe. Fiat 
volv/rdas tua ! let us pray for ever and for ever.^^ 



ETHELIND THE FAIR; 
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THE EYE-OF ALLHALLOWS. 
191 XtgfnXr of Idariiing. 



CHAPTBE I. 



ETHELIND THE ORPHAN. 



At the time "when the people of England, so cruelly 
oppressed during the reigns of their Norman conqueror, 
William, and his son, known as Rufus, or the Red 
King, were rejoicing in the marriage of Henry the First 
with the pious Princess Molde, the lineal descendant 
of the English race of kings, there lived some few miles 
from the celebrated nunnery of Barking, in Essex, a 
young damsel, who, like the new queen, was of purely 
Saxon descent, being distantly related to that Edric, 
sumamed the Forester, who gave Norman William 
almost as^much trouble as the famous patriot Hereward 
himself. 

This young maiden was so eminently endowed with 
the beauty for which the Saxon race in England were 
so famous, that she was known by the title of ^'Ethelind 
the Fair.^^ The purest pearl that ever laid sleeping ir 
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the deep caverns of the British seas -was not whiter 
than her skin ; amber was never more lustrous than her 
yellow hair, which fell almost to her feet, a chaste and 
glorious veil of nature's own bestowing ; the purple light 
of the morning seemed reflected in her deep blue eyes, 
and its first faint rosy streaks were not softer or purer 
than the blush upon her maiden cheek. 

Ethelind the fair was Ethelind the rich also, for her 
grandfather was a wealthy Saxon thane, one who was 
in the company of nobles who first submitted to the 
Norman Conqueror. In all the convulsions that suc- 
ceeded, this thane, Osmund, managed to retain the 
favour of the Norman kings; and his son, the father 
of Ethelind, was no less ^^cowardly-wise,'' as those 
among the English nobility called his caution, who 
chose rather to lose land and life than submit to the 
tyranny of the Conqueror. 

Both her father and grandfather died while Ethelind 
was still a little child; and she was left to the charge of 
one Edred, a distant kinsman of her father, whose wife 
was a worthy and pious woman. 

But yet a better title than to be called the fair and 
the rich had Ethelind, though one which her humility 
would have disclaimed as earnestly as the other two. 
She was Ethelind the good, as not only the bom thralls 
on her own land, but the poor and the sick, and the 
suffering for miles round would have witnessed. She 
excelled in all the accomplishments of a Saxon lady; 
not only was she a perfect mistress of that delicate art 
of embroidery for which the Saxon or English ladies 
were so distinguished ; and in those duties of a careful 
housewife, which in those days were not esteemed below 
the attention of princesses and queens, but she had been 
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tanght by a learned priest to read and write not only her 
native tongue, Saxon, but Latin ; in both these tongues 
did she exercise her powers in the art of poesy ; she 
touched the harp, too, with a skill which the court 
minstrels of Queen Molde might have envied; and 
whether carolling some quaint ditty which told of 
human joy or woe, or joining in the solemn strains of 
matins or evensong, her voice was sweet as the trill 
of the lark, or the plaintive note of the nightingale. 

We have said that Ethelind was rich; of many a 
green meadow and fair corn-field was she mistress ; the 
patch of woodland into which her swineherd drove the 
porkers to feed, was her property ; her cows and sheep 
were, the best and most careftdly tended in the fertile 
lowland of Essex. 

The gracious and gentle sway of Ethelind compre- 
hended in its careful wisdom the well-being not only 
of her tenants and her serfs, but of the very brute 
creation ; she held herself responsible to the great 
Giver of all, for merciful usage even of dumb animals. 

So fair, and rich, and good as was this young 
maiden, it was natural that her hand should be eagerly 
sought in marriage ; and when she had scarce passed 
the period of childhood, more than one worthy youth, 
not only of her own countrymen, but even of the proud 
Normans, indulged a hope of winning Ethelind for his 
wife. 

Gtently and kindly, but very firmly, nevertheless, the 
damsel refused them all, and meekly told her guardian, 
Edred, and his wife Edburga, that it was her one purpose, 
her only wish, to be found worthy of devoting herself to 
a heavenly spouse. 

Like Agnes, the child saint of the early Church, this 
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young English maiden^ as beautiful^ as wealthy^ and as 
good, had no earthward thoughts, and held her riches 
as a loan jfrom God to administer to the poor. 

While her kinsman^s good wife Edburga lived, all 
went well for the wishes of Ethelind ; but only a few 
weeks after the espousals of the king £uid the Princess 
Molde, and while Ethelind was arranging the disposition 
of her property, ere she entered on her novitiate in the 
nunnery at Barking, the worthy woman died. 

Edred was plunged in profound affliction by the loss 
of his wife, and Ethelind, who had regarded this couple 
as in the place of the parents whom she had lost, could 
not endure to abandon him in this affliction. She there- 
fore deferred, for some months, her retreat from the 
world ; and this not only with the approval of her con- 
fessor, but of the pious sisterhood, who held that it 
was a duty to bestow on her guardian such consola- 
tion as he might derive from her society, and bade her 
regard the delay in the accomplishment of her desires 
as a trial of her constancy and faith. 

Beechdale Grange, as the dwelling of Ethelind 
was called, ^as distant, as we have said, some miles 
from the famous convent ; and no other buildings were 
near, save the huts and farm-houses of her serfs and 
tenants. 

The places of public entertainment in those days 
were few and far between, and it was only in the great 
towns that these aflforded tolerable accommodation. 
Thus it was the custom of travellers, more especially if 
they were people of consideration, when overtaken on 

•loumey by night or stormy weather, to appeal for 
'ter at any substantial dwelling on their road, and 
")m was the claim of hospitality refused. 
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Thas^ nnfortanately for Ethelind^ it happened that one 
stormy night in July, when the blue lightning flashed 
through the deep woods and glared athwart the open 
country, and the rain beat against the casements, the 
blast of a horn was heard faintly at the gate, mingled 
with the booming thunder. 

Though termed a grange, and originally ^nothing 
more than the name signified — a large farm-house, 
Ethelind^s progenitors had so enlarged and improved 
upon the original structure, that when she became the 
heiress Beechdale Grange was a spacious and noble 
mansion, well becoming the abode of a wealthy Saxon 
landowner. The building took its name from the 
growth of magnificent beeches that overspread the 
hollow vale in which it stood. 

Covering a considerable space of ground, for there 
was but one story of upper apartments, its walls of 
rough grey-stone were in many parts overgrown with 
ivy, which clustered about the round-headed casements 
and intercepted the scanty light that was admitted 
through the panes of thick green glass, which, in- 
different as was its quality, was still a luxury reserved 
for the wealthy of those days. 

The principal apartment was a spacious low-roofed 
hall, with a fireplace in the centre, the smoke passing 
through a hole in the roof — ^a barbarous substitute for 
a chimney. Little apertures were therefore left just 
below the ceiling, and covered with wooden shutters, 
which were opened according to the direction of the 
wind, to carry off the smoke. 

In this hall, where the whole household were accus- 
tomed to assemble at their meals, the luxury of tapestry 
was not allowed; and bitterly did the winter winds 
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wliistle tlirongli the nooks and crannies in tlie walls, 
whether they were of stone or timber. 

At the upper end of this hall was a platform, raised a 
foot above the flooring, and called the dais. This was 
the place of honour, and at the table spread there sat 
the heads of the hoiisehold and their guests. Other 
tables, consisting often of smooth planks laid upon 
tressels, extended down the hall; and at these tables 
sat the retainers and domestics of the family. 

At each extremity of the dais was a door com- 
municating with it, that led to the upper apartments, 
where, though mixed with some discomfort, considerable 
magnificence was displayed ; for, in addition to warm 
and abundant bedding, the walls were hung with 
tapestry, the chairs cushioned with stuffs delicately 
embroidered, and cups, candlesticks, and other articles, 
consisting not unfrequently of the precious metals, 
beautifully wrought, the English artists of those days 
being so skilful that "English work^^ was renowned 
throughout Europe. 

On that stormy summer night, the fair Ethelind was 
waiting in her chamber the Summons to the evening 
meal. She had drawn the curtain from the glazed 
casements, and was gazing, with mingled awe and 
admiration, upon the sylvan landscape that stretched 
beyond the low stone wall that surrounded the grange, 
with its court and outbuildings. 

The vivid blaze of the lightning darting among the 
bolls of the trees gave brief glimpses of the whole 
vaUey, and in one of these gleams Ethelind caught 
sight of a party of travellers galloping along the margin 
of a stream that bordered the verge of the landscape. 

" Santa Maria ! " ejaculated Ethelind, involuntarily 
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clasping her hands before her dazzled eyes, '' Pray for 
the wayfarers, and guide them to safe shelter ! '* 

When, shortly afterwards, the summons for admit- 
tance was heard at the gate, little did the charitable 
maiden foresee that the arrival of those travellers was 
the prelude to persecutions and trouble to herself. 



H 



CHAPTER n. 



THE NOBMAN GUESTS. 



The travellers, who were most hospitably entertained 
by Ethelind, consisted of a Norman knight, one Sir 
Alberic Maltravers, his only daughter, and their 
attendants. 

These persons were on their way to take shipping at 
Harwich, for the knight had large possessions in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen. 

The wife of this Sir jyberic was dead, and the 
demeanour of the knight towards his daughter was so 
harsh and stem, that Ethelind conceived an unutterable 
repugnance to him, despite the exceeding courtesy of 
his manners towards herself. 

In truth. Sir Alberic Maltravers had been a tyran- 
nical husband, and was an unfeeling father. There 
were none of the amenities of chivalry in his character; 
he was a fierce and rapacious soldier, and hated both 
his wife and her daughter, because that daughter was 
not a son. 

Corisande Maltravers was a beautiful girl, whose 
beauty was of an order distinctly different from that of 
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the fair English heiress ; and the expression of melan- 
choly that pervaded her countenance was not the 
natural one of her black eyes and piqoante features. 

Gorisande^ who had been accustomed only to see her 
father take his place at the board at which her mother 
presided^ with a scowling brow and rude speech^ was 
amazed at the smiles and courteous attentions he 
lavished on the fair hostess. 

Bude^ unmannered marauder as he was^ this knight 
partook largely in the insolent contempt of his country- 
men for the simple customs and domestic life of the 
Saxons. '^ Gluttons and swine,'^ he was wont* to term 
them^ sneering at the profusion of a Saxon table^ the 
huge joints, and birds roasted whole, instead of the 
dainty dishes of the Normans. 

Now, however, he partook not only of the chine of 
beef, but of roasted pork, that favourite food of the 
Saxon, and abhorrence of the Norman; he lavished 
praises on the delicate cakes and confections which 
Ethelind, after the fashion of the ladies of her country, 
had prepared with her own hands. He quaffed ale 
instead of Bordeaux wine, and drank to the Saxon 
maiden in a beaker of the luscious morat, a drink 
compounded of honey and mulberries. 

Whatever was the cause of the extraordinary good- 
humour of her father, Corisande was content with the 
effect ; and as in the overflowing of this good-humour 
he even had a smile and a kind word to spare for 
her, the poor maiden for the first time in her life 
ventured to indulge the innocent gaiety of her heart 
in her father's presence. 

Ethelind was always cheerful, with the serene cheer- 
fulness of a pious mind and benevolent heart, and the 

H 2 
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sadness of her guardian Edred on this evening yielded 
to the sallies of their Norman guests. 

The Norman maiden shared on that night the 
chamber of Ethelind, and in innocent confidence they 
revealed to each other the hopes and projects of their 
young lives ; Ethelind relating how the recent decease 
of her beloved i&iend and foster-mother Edburga 
had delayed the happy time when she should join 
the pious sisterhood at Barking ; and Corisande^ with 
a blush and a sigh^ saying that she was unequal 
to so exalted a vocation, and then tearfully beseeching 
Ethelind's sympathy with her sorrow for the hard 
usage her father had dealt to a valiant and pious young 
knight, who had sought her hand, and been by Sir 
Alberic most unpiteously rejected because he was 
poor ; an irremediable offence in the eyes of Sir 
Alberic, but none in those of his daughter. 

''By the mass 1^' cried Sir Alberic irreverently, and 
adding mockery to insult, in his reftisal of the young 
knight, "thou art a fool. Sir Eoland Courtenaye; thou 
art a comely youth enough, and that beardless face of 
thine, mayhap, shaU win thee fevour with some btixom 
widow of these English dames, who shall endow thee 
with her land and beeves. Castles and lands, silver and 
gold, are of more worth than all the cherry lips and 
bright eyes in Britain. As for Corisande, not as much 
land as her foot would cover will fall to her portion ; it 
was ill hap enough she was bom a puny maid instead of 
a brave boy, but the fault of her birth must be mended 
by her wedding, and those bright eyes which have 
bewitched thee must cast their glamour on some 
grey old warrior who is lord of a broad barony." 

With this uncourteous sally had Sir Alberic dis- 
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missed Us daughter's suitor; and it was with the 
doable purpose of avoiding the poor young lover, and 
of securing a rich old one, that Sir Alberic had resolved 
to quit England. 

It was with much confusion and many tears that 
Corisande told the tale of her troubles to her dear 
fiiend. It might be indeed, she said in conclusion, 
that Ethelind, who hoped to be a holy nun, would 
deem it ill that she should so grieve over the lot 
that separated her from this valiant knight, but he 
was so good, so pious, and so true ; and Sir Alberic 
would take her back to Normandy. Ah ! in sooth it 
was no shame to pious Ethelind to pity her. 

And pious Ethelind did pity her, for her piety was 
gentle and humane ; and though God had given her 
grace to choose the better part, and devote all her 
life and love to Him, yet she remembered how sacred 
was the bond of marriage, how pure and true may 
be the love that it consecrates. 

So she gave the Norman maid much good and 
comforting counsel, and bade her hope that some 
chance might occur to favour the gallant Sir Roland, 
and even to prevent Sir Alberic's proposed journey 
to Bouen. 

This chance did indeed occur, but in a fashion that 
in no way. amended the prospects of Corisande, and 
involved Ethelind in misfortunes equally severe. 



CHAPTEE III. 

&l& ALBEBIC^S PLOT. 

Thebe is a nnmerous class of people in this world* 
who under ordinary circumstances will pass through 
life, not only without giving any gross offence to 
the laws of religion or morality, but even with an 
outward show of piety and principle which secures 
for them the repute of being more than commonly 
excellent persons. In this outward show they are 
not altogether, perhaps not at all, hypocrites, not 
even when, as is often the case, they condemn with 
great severity in others the very vices into which 
they thwnselves ultimately fall. The secret of these 
people's seeming virtue is in the Divine mercy which 
has shielded them from any great temptation. Generally 
they are persons of a dull and sluggish temperament ; 
but let any strong passion, whether of revenge, ambi- 
tion, love or hatred, once be awakened in their bosoms, 
they will pursue its gratification with pertinacity, and 
Hardly hesitate at any crime which shall ensure success. 
A man of this class was Ethelind's guardian Edred; 
was not ordinarily violent or ambitious, perhaps 
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he was not yery brave^ or perhaps lie was exceedingly 
wise, in carefully avoiding the rough encounters which 
so often took place between the Normans and Saxons, 
and sometimes among the Saxons themselves. 

Bdred was reaUy attached to his good wife Edburga, 
and she repaid his attachment with the most devoted 
affection. Edburga was a sensible as well as good 
woman, indeed virtue and good sense are very rarely 
separated. 

Despite the decorum, however, with which the youth 
and even maturity of Edred had passed, his breast 
was a fiery abyss of evil passions, which were blown 
into a blaze by the fierce Norman knight. Sir Alberic 
Maltravers. This barbarous soldier was smitten with 
the charms of the fair and chaste Ethelind, as the 
pagan prince was enamoured of the holy Winifired, 
and the youth of heathen Eome with the virgin martyr 
Agnes. This Norman knight, who Uved in a Christian 
era, and called himself a Christian, was very much 
more wicked than the ignorant British chieftain who 
slew Winifi:«d, or the luxurious and misguided Boman 
nobles who persecuted the innocent Agnes. 

This recreant son of the Church, fearing neither God 
nor man, proposed himself to Edred as the husband 
of the fair Ethelind, whose grandsire he might have 
been. 

Edred at first would not listen to the proposal, 
alleging the holy vocation of Ethelind, and that but 
for the death of his wife, she would ah-eady have as- 
sumed the garb of a novice at Barking. 
. Maltravers laughed at these objections, and forth- 
with attacked the Saxon with Satan's own favourite 
weapons, alternate jibes and flattery. 
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"By mine honour as a Norman/^ cried he, "itmoveth 
me to surprise, yea, even to laughter, to look at thee. 
Sir Saxon,a free mau, a man, if I mistake not, with a 
brain to contrive, and a hand to execute, and yet for 
twelve long years thou hast been content to live as the 
hand and foot vassal of a fair foolish maiden, as guardian, 
forsooth, of her and of her lands, which, seeing thou art 
the sole remaining male of her father's race, should of a 
surety have been thine. Go to; had I my will, that 
wholesome law of Prance, which forbids a woman to 
wear in her own right the queenly crown, should prevent 
her girding her brow with the coronet of a countess, 
yea, even the holding of a rood of land ! And for 
the maid herself, seest thou not how thy half-sainted 
Princess Molde hath overcome the fancy for a cloister ? 
Marry ! I doubt me if she would now be wiUing to 
change her royal court at Westminster for the Priory at 
Wilton. And let thy fair Ethelind once ride forth at 
Rouen with hound, and horse, and hawk, and gay pages, 
and deft bower-maidens, the lady of Sir Alberic Mal- 
travers, Fll warrant she will overcome her fancy for the 
cold choir of the pious sisters at Barking. It shall 
rest with thee, man, to instruct this young maiden in 
the way of a better fortune ; and as I look for no man 
to be so witless as to serve me save for his own advan- 
tage, I will show thee how to compass my ends, with 
infinite advantage to thine own.'' 

The end proposed by this false and cunning knight 
was to persuade Edred that he had been, during the 
whole period of his guardianship of Ethelind, a most 
ill-used person ; that her kindness and generosity in 
allowing him so large an income from her lands was an 
insult, as by right of male heirship the whole estate 
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ought to have been his; that the deceased Edburga 
might doubtless have been a worthy dame^ but that so 
comely a person as Edred might well look for alliance 
with a Norman lady with a dowry that should enable 
her spouse to ruffle it at King Henry'a court; and 
finally. Sir Alberio concluded the bargain, with the pro- 
mise of his daughter Corisande's hand to the Saxon 
gentleman, and Bthelind^s whole estate for her dowry, 
if Edred on his part would give his ward to the Norman. 

Neither man nor woman who has preserved even the 
outward semblance of virtue for a long period, becomes 
avowedly wicked all at once. 

A kind of terror at the internal promptings of sin, a 
sense of shame at stripping off the long- worn mask and 
laying aside with it the world's respect, the very habit 
eyen of appearing virtuous, startled and confounded the 
miserable Edred when first Sir Alberic suggested the 
scheme of iniquity which finally snared the Saxon, body 
and soul. 

The Norman knight was as crafty as he was treache- 
rous and cruel. He was not discouraged by the horror 
and even anger with which Edred at first repulsed his 
offers ; but he forthwith laid aside his scheme of jour- 
neying to Eouen, and remained with his daughter for 
some weeks a guest at the Beechdale Grange. 

It was during the long converse into which he be- 
guiled Edred on the night of his first arrival that he 
hinted his abominable scheme; he laughed at the 
Saxon's first expressions of dismay, and left the spell to 
work. 

On that first evening that they met the sagacity 
of Sir Alberic sounded the vicious and feeble character 
of the Saxon. 
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From the time that he assumed the guardianship of 
Ethelind^ Edred had been lord of the household^ and 
without consulting the young maiden, he offered the 
Norman knight and his daughter a prolonged hospi- 
taUty, an offer which in the morning was warmly 
seconded by Ethelind. 

Little to the taste of the English maiden indeed in 
the days and weeks that succeeded were the worldly 
pastimes and pomps introduced by Sir Alberic; the 
hunting and hawking, the engagement of mummers 
and minstrels, the chase in the morning, and the feast 
and the dance at night. 

But gentle, kind-hearted Ethelind would not for 
Corisande's sake express the weariness she felt, for the 
cunning Sir Alberic still held over his daughter's head 
the threat of proceeding to Bouen ; and while the visit 
at Beechdale was prolonged, the poor damsel flattered 
herself that her father might relent, and that there was 
hope for her and the worthy Sir Roland Courtenaye. 

This hope she imparted to Ethelind, and though the 
pious maiden would fain have seen her visitors depart, 
so that she could have returned to that quiet round of 
duties in which she so much delighted, yet out of con- 
sideration for her friend, she forebore to express the 
weariness she felt. 

Now had Ethelind, instead of the aspirations of a 
vestal, really been one of those vain maidens, those silly 
worldlings, whose whole thoughts are absorbed by the 
pomps of the world, fineries, and flatteries, the end of 
which is always to be marriage prosperous in a worldly 
sense, and without care or thought for that other certain 
end, the end of life itself, — still the suit of Sir Alberic 
Maltravers would have been little likely to prosper. 
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There is a toarse old adage purporting " that old 
fools are the worst of fools/' Perfectly true, for age 
should at least bring wisdom. 

So also old sinners are the worst of sinners, and Sir 
Alberic Maltrayers was both a sinner and a fool. 

Setting apart all his ruthless deeds in war and peace, 
his avarice and his cruelty, he was a sinner, in that in 
his latter days, when he should have been thinking of 
the grave and a true repentance for his offences to God 
and man, his thoughts were of marriage with a maiden 
more youthful than his own daughter ; and in this re- 
spect, with folly that almost exceeded his sin, he actually 
thought that with his sixty years, his scarred, bronzed 
visage, his scowhng brow, his grey hams, clumsy, sinewy 
frame, and rude demeanour, he would, by dint of shows 
and feasting, and glittering attire, actually win a fair, 
pure maiden to love him and willingly become his 
wife. 

Had Ethelind been as much a maiden of the world as 
was Sir Alberic's own pretty daughter Corisande, it is 
probable he would have encountered sore ridicule when 
urging his suit; but the meek and pious aspirant of the 
cloister was restrained by compassion and pity, by a 
respect for Sir Alberic^s yeara, which he was himself 
wantmg in, or else surely even she would have been 
provoked to laughter by the spectacle which the knight 
presented when he flung himself at her feet like a huge 
mimmQer burlesquinsTi in a Christmas mystery, the cha* 
racter of some ^n or monster who hL <2;ied off a 
Christian maid. Ethelind was pained and shocked for 
Sir Alberic, that he should have provoked, for a suit so 
ridiculous, that rejection which, couch it in what terms 
she would, must necessarily be bitter and hamiiiating. 
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Ethelind then spoke gently, but so very firmly, that 
the wicked old knight could not fail to be certain that 
of her free wiU the maiden would never become his 
wife. 

He was not the less angry with her because of her 
kindness and forbearance, and, starting from his kneeUng 
posture in a sudden fury, he forgot that hard fighting 
and hard liying had made his joints stiff and his person 
unwieldly, and toppling over in the attempt to rise, he 
rolled at Etheluid^s feet, clutching at the rushes on the 
floor, sputtering and swearing big Norman oaths, and 
altogether presenting so absurd a spectacle, that even 
the decorous gravity of the Saxon maiden was over- 
come, and she ran out of the room, unable to control 
her laughter. 

It was in a sitting apartment contiguous to the great 
hall at Beechdale that this preposterous scene occurred, 
and on the threshold she stumbled over her guardian, 
who expressed surprise at her unwonted mirth, but was 
not altogether unsuspicious of the cause, as, his own evil 
propensities having been now fiilly evoked by the sug- 
gestions and advice of Sir Alberic, h6 was hand in hand 
with all the designs of that pernicious colleague, and 
it had indeed been arranged between them that the 
Norman should that very morning proffer his suit 
to Ethelind herself. 

Well satisfied, before seeing Sir Alberic, as to the 
mode in which the maiden had replied to her rude and 
elderly admirer, Edred hastened to console him, and 
found the knight less discomfited than enraged. 

He stormed and swore that King Henry, King Philip 
of France, and the Pope combined should not say him 
nay in making Ethelind his wife. He entered into a 
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new compact of evil with Edred, who on his part was 
very willing to replace the matronly Edburga with the 
youthful Corisande^ and take the Norman damsel for his 
wife, but avarice was his master-passion, and mindftd 
that the lands of Ethelind, which Sir Alberic had pro- 
mised for his daughter's dower, would pass into the 
keeping of the Church should the project of the double 
marriage fail, he gave an eager assent to all the proposed 
villanies of the savage Norman.j^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



THB WANDEBINa MINSTBEL. 



The poor damsel Corisande had been cruelly duped 
by the apparently genial change in the manner of her 
father^ who^ haying determined to bestow her hand on 
his Saxon ally in villany, had vindictively encouraged 
the renewal of the hopes of Sir Roland Courtenaye. 

The pernicious old knight bore a rancorous hatred to 
the gallant young one, and chuckled and laughed in 
secret over the disappointment and defeat he was 
preparing for him. 

The delusions of Corisande were at an end on the 
day on which her father's suit was rejected by the 
English lady. 

Sir Alberic, foaming with mortification, demanded 
or rather insisted on Edred immediately making a like 
proposal to Corisande, a task the Saxon would have 
fain declined, but which, being perhaps even more 
cowardly than he was avaricious^ he did not dare 
refuse. 

It may be well imagined that the solemn, middle- 
aged, and not very comely Edred, had but little chance 
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with Corisande against the young and gracefnl knight 
Sir Roland Gonrtenaye. 

Poor Gorifiande's high spirit had^ however^ long been 
broken by her father's harshness ; perhaps the hopes 
she had lately indulged made her disappointment more 
bitter^ for her refusal of Edred was accompanied with a 
gush of tears^ and a pitiful entreaty that he would not 
press his suit^ as she was i;eady to die sooner than be 
his wife^ and her father^ she feared^ would kill her. 

The two coadjutors laughed grimly over this declara* 
tion of Gorisandia; it was not very complimentary to 
Edred^ and when Sir Alberic e^claimed^ " Good ! she 
can die if it so pleaseth her ; but I mistake me^ once 
she is thy wife, her mind wiU change, Sir Edred. 
Maids talk glibly of dying, but wives find they can 
better plague their lords by Uvingf Edred assented, 
for he was somewhat wroth with the damsel who held 
him in such despite, that she said sooner than wed 
with him she would die. 

On that very day did Sir Alberic remove his daughter 
from Beechdale Grange, and shut her up in a lone, 
dismal house, which he had purchased at Stratford. 

Willingly would the confederates have treated Ethe* 
lind with a like severity, but their plans were not yet 
sufficiently matured, and they feared to alarm the 
maiden, lest she should at once adopt the expedient of 
throwing herself on the protection of the Ghurch. 

Thus, afber the departure of the Norman and his 
daughter, with whom Ethelind was allowed no private 
interview, subsequent to that which she had had with 
Sir Alberic, things fell apparently into their accustomed 
course at Beechdale- Grange. 

The cunning Edred even affected to ridicule the 
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absurd suit of Sir Albeiic, for he speedily found that 
by fair and avowed means he would never prevail on 
Ethelind to relinquish her intention of taking the veil^ 
which would deprive him of all chance of seizing her 
land^ upon which he had now set his avaricious heart. 

So he pretended, after the departure of Sir Alberic 
and Corisande, again to fall into melancholy, and be- 
sought his ward not yet to leave him ; and the tender 
Ethelind, moved by his entreaties, again deferred her 
retirement to the nunnery till after the Feast of All 
Saints. 

The false guardian chuckled over thiB advantage, 
which he the same night communicated to Sir Alberic, 
with whom he held continual meetings, unknown to 
Ethelind. 

Meantime the great festival of the Saints drew near; 
Ethelind had nearly completed her preparations for 
abandoning the world, and Edred and the Norman 
knight had quite completed their preparations for 
detaining her within the unhallowed circle of its follies 
and its crimes. 

'^ Those whom God hath determined to confound He 
makes foolish,^' is a precept of which Edred and his 
companion villain were destined to prove the truth. 

Now Edred had heard from his colleague that 
Corisande, whom her father had imprisoned because 
she was aware of their intrigues, did not submit to that 
imprisonment very quietly, had been detected in com- 
munication with Sir Roland Courtenaye, and had on one 
occasion nearly effected her escape. 

Now the conspirators were well aware that all their 
fine schemes would be scattered to the winds if this 
contumacious maiden found any means of revealing her 
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position to Ethelind^ whom it was necessary to deceive 
until the final moment. 

Edred therefore had been very cantious of admitting 
strangers^ who might be envoys of Corisande, to the 
presence of Ethelind, and still wearing as a mask that 
appearance of piety which formerly had not been all 
deceit, he accompanied his ward to her devotions at 
the church, on her visits to the sick and poor, and took 
care to intercept every mendicant and stranger who 
appeared at the gates of the grange. 

The treacherous guardian found this a very dull and 
tedious task ; since he had given the rein to his ava- 
rice and envy, the presence of Ethelind was irksome to 
him \ he longed to be at liberty to throw oflf the pre- 
tence of virtue, and was never at his ease, save in the 
company of his vile tempter and confederate. 

Like many such viUains, before and since, Edred 
spoiled his own game of iniquity, because he had not 
patience to watch till the final move. 

Two days — only two days to wait; all must be secure 
now, the autumn night promised to be dark and tem- 
pestuous; he had not seen Sir Alberic for a week; 
messages had been brought to him, though, by a man- 
at-arms, a retainer of the Norman, the cunning and 
ruffianly tool of many of his master^s villanies. 

Edred on that night felt the stillness of the grange 
insupportable, and pretending to Ethelind that he had 
business with one of the king's reeves at Barking, 
which could not be delayed, he had a horse saddled 
and rode off to confer with Sir Alberic, and rejoiced 
beforehand in the success of their schemes, which were 
ultimately foiled by this very imprudence. 

It is true he left Bertrand, Sir Alberic's man, at the 
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grange, with strict orders that no stranger should bo 
admitted ; but Bertrand was a jolly companion, and 
Gotfrid, Bthelind^s farm-reeve, another, and the two sat 
down, immediately on Edred^s departure, to solace them- 
selves with a mighty stoup of spiced ale, and a game at 
tables, as backgammon was then called, and when they 
had waxed merry over their cups, there was a knocking 
at the gate, and a wandering minstrel prayed for re- 
freshment and an hour^s rest, as he had travelled on 
foot all day, and must reach London before the dawn. 

Against the express orders left by Bdred, this 
stranger was admitted by Bertrand, who gave him beef 
and ale, in return for a merry song and a deft twangling 
of his harp-strings. 

An aged man, with long white hair and beard, was 
this minstrel; and the gentle Ethelind having news 
^ from her bower-maid of what a venerable and skilled 
harper was in the hall, the lady went down to hear the 
strains herself; and so greatly was she moved by his 
aged aspect, that she gave him a liberal gratuity, and 
bade him rest at Beechdale for the night. 

The harper, being refreshed, humbly declined that 
gracious proffer, urging still that he must be in London 
by the dawn. 

When the minstrel approached the lady to receive 
Ker alms, however, he glanced significantly at her with 
a pair of eyes that were marvellously bright and full for 
such a white-haired old man ; and in return for the gold 
piece she bestowed, he furtively slipped into her hand 
a ring which she had given to Corisande, and a tightly- 
rolled strip of parchment. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE EYS OF ALL EALLOWS. 



The Eve of All Hallows I That mystic vigil, when arts 
forbidden of the Church are practised, and the veil of 
the future is rashly raised; when spirits are said to 
walk the earth ; when under the church porch glides the 
sheeted phantoms of all who are to be summoned in the 
coming year, and the maiden, aghast at her own 
temerity, scatters hemp-seed along the churchyard 
path, and calls the spectre of her future husband to 
follow her. 

These unholy arts and dismal superstitions were 
alike shunned by the good sense and piety of Ethelind ; 
yet she spent not this Eve of All Hallows in her 
oratory, absorbed in prayer, as was her wont. 

It is long past her usual hour for retiring, her 
attendant maiden sleeps soundly in the little ante- 
chamber, and Ethelind, garbed as for a journey in hood 
and mantle, stands anxiously gazing from the casement 
of her own apartment. 

It is a dark night, the November fogs are rising ero 
October is fully spent; the haze as yet is thin and 

I 2 
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wliite, and the moon shows duskily through the vapour, 
gleaming lurid-red, like a ball of copper. 

More heavily still the mists thicken as they roll up- 
wards. The silence is oppressive ; the thick, clammy 
atmosphere seems to deaden every sound. Ethelind 
listens anxiously, but she hears nothing save the throb- 
bing of her own heart. 

Yes, now — ^her strained eyes ache— but now surely 
she beholds some object darker than the mists that 
hover round it ; and there is a muffled sound of foot- 
steps on the already frozen ground. 

A sharper sound was presently heard — the ring of a 
pebble against the casement. Then Ethelind cautiously 
unfastened the casement, and lo, beneath stood a man 
—young and of noble deportment, as far as could be 
judged in the obscurity of the night. 

'' Oh ! Blessed Virgin, sweet lady, queen of all the 
saints — oh ! saints and holy angels, pray for me this 
night !^^ ejaculated Ethelind. Then she drew back 
from the casement, and the person below flung up a rope 
ladder, to which was attached a small grappling iron, 
which secured it to the window-sill ; and as Ethelind 
again approached the window, he ventured to exclaim, — 

*^ Haste, sweet lady, haste. Gorisande awaits us, and 
we have not a moment to lose.'' 

One more earnest prayer — ^thought rather than 
uttered — and Ethelind, cautiously climbing through 
the casement, descended from it by the frail support of 
the rope ladder. 

On reaching the ground she was received by the 
person who was in waiting, and who was, indeed, no 
other than Corisande's betrothed, the young knight 
gir Eoland Courtenaye. 



J 
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''Have yon horses?'' whispered Ethelind, as Sir 
Boland hurried her across the court towards a kind of 
postern-gate, the bolts of which he had withdrawn after 
having made his way over the wall by the help of the 
rope ladder. 

'^ Alas ! no, lady/' answered the knight. " Grace of 
our Lady I it was well I found means to acquaint you 
with the plot of your guardian and Sir Alberic last 
night, for the two caitiflFs changed their plans this 
morning. The villanous Bertrand has drugged the 
posaets of your servants, and by midnight Sir Alberic 
and Edred will be here with a score of the knight's 
followers to rouse you from your sleep, and have you 
on board a ship that lies at Harwich before the dawn." 

Ethelind shuddered. ^^ Ah ! me," she exclaimed ; 
''What harm have I, a helpless maiden, done this 
knight, that he should seek to work me so much wrong? 
Surely there are fair dames enow of his own country, 
and degree, and age, that he might choose other than 
to constrain one whose sole wish is to serve God in the 
sacred cloister." 

'^ Of a truth, lady," answered Sir Eoland, '^ such 
wooing of a maid against her will better befits some 
uncouth churl than a knight of fame and lineage ; but 
Sir Alberic covets your beauty, and your false guardian 
your lands ; but by the grace of our Blessed Lady, and 
the prayers of aU the saints, on this, the eve of their 
great festival, both you and my dear Corisande shall be 
in safe sanctuary ere the mom I " 

The femous nunnery was distant some seven miles 
from the abode of Ethelind. 

Li the missive, which, in his disguise as a minstrel. 
Sir Eoland had managed to convey to the English maiden. 
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the gentle Corisande had made known to her friend the 
dire plots which were hatching between her fitther and 
the recreant Edred ; and as she expected to effect her 
own escape on the eve of All Hallows, she had prayed 
Bthelind to be ready to proceed to the nunnery, which 
would afford them both a safe and sure shelter. 

The original design of Gorisande was to have taken 
horses with Sir Roland, and herself waited with them in 
the beech-wood that gave its name to Ethelind'sdemesne> 
while he proceeded to liberate her friend. The change 
which she had discovered in the plans of her &ther and 
Edred, however, necessitated a change in hers, and she 
thought it would be safer to adventure on foot the 
journey between Beechdale and the nunnery. 

With hasty and timid steps, Bthelind, under the 
escort of Sir Roland, traversed the glade to the spot 
where her firiend awaited her. 

Familiar with the locality from her childhood, Ethelind 
could have pursued her way blindfold over her own 
demesne, and the party had no difficulty till after Sir 
Roland and Ethelind having rejoined Corisande, who 
was waiting on the boundary of the glade, they sallied 
out into the open country, then the heavy fog which 
had arisen caused them considerable embarrassment. 

Strips of forest-land, where the night reigned with 
dense blackness, were alternated with yet more dan- 
gerous morasses, and they hesitated to kindle torches 
lest, should Sir Alberic and Edred already be on the 
road, the blaze should prove a beacon for their enemies 
instead of a safeguard for themselves. Thus they had 
groped their way for perhaps a third of their journey, 
when the soxmd of horses' hoofs was heard, the white 
vapours were scattered in the lurid gleam of torches^ 
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and a party of horsemen galloping down the firm road 
which they had traversed so cantioasly in the darkness^ 
surrounded them on the brink of what Ethelind knew 
to be a broad and dangerous morass. 

The very caution of the poor fugitives in not ven- 
turing to kindle a torch had destroyed them, for in the 
darkness they had strayed out of the by-path, among 
the woods that bordered the main road, into the road 
itself, and Sir Alberic, Edred, and their men, who had 
discovered Ethelind^s flight, being well mounted and 
with torchlight to guide them, had easily overtaken the 
party, when they missed the by-path. 

Sir Alberic, spurring his horse in advance, was the 
first to discover the poor maidens and their solitary 
protectot. With a yell of rage he sprung from his 
saddle, and beating down the guard of Sir Roland, 
who had drawn his sword to defend his betrothed and 
Ethelind, the savage Maltravers stretched the poor 
youth dead at his feet with a blow from his battle-axe. 
Unheeding that first victim, he shouted to Edred to 
look to Corisande, who, with a lamentable shriek, had 
thrown herself upon the body ot the slain knight. 
Then Sir Alberic snatched a torch from one of his 
men, and plunged headlong in pursuit of Ethelind, 
who, frantic with terror, had fled, heedless of all 
danger, directly across the morass, and had already 
disappeared in the masses of vapour that overhung it. 



i 



CHAPTER VI, 

THE aiTIDINQ STABS ! 

In the fear and horror which fastened on the heart of 
Ethelind when she recognized the voice of her perse- 
cutor^ she had plunged into the mist and darkness^ 
without thought of any danger save that of falling 
into the hands of her treacherous guardian and his 
ally. 

In the bright beams of a summer moon she could 
have trodden the morass in Efafety, for there were here 
and there patches of firm ground, and stepping-stones 
in the brook, which else, covered with rushes, crept 
sluggishly through the moss and slimy mud. But in 
thQ dark and cold vapours that overhung the dismal 
swamp like a pall, shutting out the feeble light of the 
moon, which stiU loomed red and angry in the sky, 
the attempt to traverse the morass was fraught with 
the danger of a horrible death. 

To be drowned in the sluggish stream or some dull 
silent pool; to be sucked down through the treacherous 
mo88, and be suflfocated in the black bog, swarming 
with efts and toads, and other hideous crawling things ; 
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to lie rotting in snch unhallowed ground^ nnskriyen and 
unannealed^ her dirge the wind that piped among the 
bolmshes^ and the hoarse cry of the bittern for her 
passing knell ! 

The courage of the poor maiden failed as she felt the 
damp earth yielding beneath her foot^ and the impene- 
trable fogs folding her as in a mantle of darkness and 
of ice. 

She burst into tears^ and clasping her half-frozen^ 
trembling hands^ she breathed a fervent prayer. 

'* Miserere mdy Domine / '^ she exclaimed. " Oh, sweet 
lady^mother of mercy, queen of virgins; oh, all ye blessed 
saints, pray for me, a forlorn and wretched maiden 1 
Out of this darkness deliver me, Lord ! Let me not 
perish like the heathen of old, uncomforted by the 
rites of thy Church, on the last dark journey ! ^' 

The night was intensely cold as well as foggy, and 
the unhappy damsel sank shivering down as she uttered 
these aspirations. 

From the stupor which was stealing over her, and 
which probably would have ended in death, she was 
aroused by a loud halloo in the distance, in which she 
recognized again the voice of Sir Alberic. She started 
to her feet, and in the direction of the cry she perceived 
the fog brightened by a saffron tinge, the reflection 
doubtless of the torch which the Norman carried. 

The poor maiden wrong her hands dfespairingly : 
all the horrible images of death in the morass which 
presented themselves to her fancy were less horrible 
than to fall into the power of that man ; so, heedless 
of the danger, she plunged again into the sea of black 
vapour that rolled its cold, clammy waves over the 
waste. 
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Onward, onward fled the poor damsel, now sink- 
ing ankle-deep in the slough, anon wounding her 
tender feet with the rough stones that were scattered 
over the patches of firm ground. Still the voice of 
her fierce pursuer grated hoarsely in her ears, and 
her breath came in quick, uncertain gasps, and her 
trembling limbs Seemed to refuse their support, when 
lo, as she instinctively drew back her foot as it was 
again sinking in the wet, cold moss, a radiance as 
of a fair star ghmmered through the thick, black 
darkness. Now when first that bright and beautiful 
star glimmered out from the dense, dark vapours, 
Ethelind shrank in yet a greater dread, for she feared 
it was the Will o' the ,Wisp, the demon of the morass, 
swinging his fatal lanthom to lure her to her death. 

And while the poor maiden stood thus trembling, 
and with her eyes fixed on the pure light, which 
did not dance and waver as is the wont of the meteors 
of the marshes, but burned with a clear and steady 
radiance, there shone out from the mists another 
star more lovely than the first, and then another- and 
another, till the sombre mists grew bright and lumi- 
nous, and a whole galaxy of glorious stars, floating 
amid clouds of fleecy whiteness, hovered about the 
pious maiden, and showed the winding path of firm 
ground that lay before her, and the vrild waste of 
the black, dangerous morass, stretching away on all 
sides. 

Then did hope revive in the bosom of the faithful 
maiden, and she pursued her way, praising God, yea, 
in the words of the glorious Canticle, invoking the 
light and darkness, the snow and frosts, to praise the 
Lord. 
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And once again did she hear the voice of her 
enemy, but that last cry was not of rage and defeated 
malice, but of fierce anguish and despair, and looking 
back that luminous atmosphere divided, and^ she 
beheld a lurid light, the baleful radiance of the 
marsh meteor, gleam on the struggling form and 
harsh features of her foe, as he sank deep down in the 
dreadful swamp. 

Onward, onward journeyed the maiden, still guided 
by the hovering radiance of those blessed stars, and 
with her own song of thanksgiving mingled a choir of 
strange sweet voices, and the refrain of their song was, 
^' Soscmnah in Excehis ! Gloey be to God in the 

HIGHEST, Am) ON EAETH PEACE TO MEN OP GOOD WILL/' 

And with this wondrous music in her ears, those 
wondrous stars scintillating around her, the maiden 
reached the holy convent gate in safety; but even 
as she withdrew her hand, after ringing the portal 
bell, an overpowering faintness subdued her frame, 
and she sank down in a trance, while the deep tone 
of the bell still echoed through the court of the 
convent. And lo, in that trance, a glorious vision 
was vouchsafed to the pious maid ; for those hovering 
stars, the brightness of which had saved her from 
death, and worse than death that night, melted and 
spread in their soft lustre, and seemed to develope 
into human forms of surpassing grace and beauty. 

And foremost of that glorious company was one 
sweeter and lovelier than all the rest, crowned like a 
queen, but with a diadem of stars, stars sparkling on 
her azure mantle, and a white radiance, as of the 
May moonbeams, beneath her feet. And beside this 
queenly lady, who seemed as though she smiled 
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graciously on the pious maiden^ stood a damsel more 
youthfiil than Ethelind herself, clad in dazzling white 
garments, cherishing a tender white lamb on her left 
arm, just against her heart, and in her right hand 
holding a green palm branch, while round her delicate 
throat was drawn a crimson circlet, seeming like the 
mark of the headsman^s cruel axe. 

The good nuns at Barking were appalled when the 
portress sister Ursula found their expected postulant 
Ethelind lying senseless at the gate on the Eve of All 
Hallows. 

With the tenderest care did the nuns watch her 
recovery from her apparent swoon. Sore wearied and 
appalled she was with the terrible adventures of the 
night, but she was able to relate them, and to join in 
thanksgiving for her marvellous escape in the convent 
chapel at the first mass on the great festival of All 
Hallows, 

The ministers of human justice, the Reeve of Barking 
and his officers, apprised by a message from the convent 
of the iniquity of Sir Alberic and Edred, proceeded at 
dawn of day to Beechdale. The hand of God had 
already meted out his earthly punishment to the mcked 
Norman knight. In his pursuit of Ethelind he was 
engulphed in the morass; his body was discovered by 
his right hand protruding, a grisly witness of his fate, 
from the surface of the quagmire into which he had 
sunk. 

The miserable Edred, who was as weak as he was 
wicked, and whose crimes had been suggested by Mai- 
travers, was appalled by the slaughter of the young 
knight Sir Boland and the despair of Gorisande. He 
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had commanded the followers of Sir Alberic to carry 
the body to the Grange, whither it was accompanied by 
the unhappy Corisande. and Edred had passed the re- 
mamder of that dreadful night in a tumult of horror 
and remorse. 

Under the influence of this remorse he yielded him- 
self to the oflScers of justice on their arrival, and at the 
inquest on the bodies of Sir Alberic and Sir Boland he 
made a full confession of all the iniquities plotted be- 
tween himself and the first-named Norman. 

The remains of the unfortunate young knight received 
Christian burial, those of the malefactor Sir Alberic 
were consigned, without '' singing or saying,^' to un- 
consecrated ground. 

Such punishment as the law might have decreed to 
the iniquity of Edred was anticipated by his death in 
prison from a malignant fever. 

As for Corisande, the unfortunate daughter of Mal- 
travers, she took the veil along with her friend Ethelind, 
at Barking, and even in that pious community were both 
these maidens conspicuous for their piety. 

Ethelind, whose vocation had always been for a con- 
vent life, was even more eminent for sanctity than her 
friend ; but it was not till she lay upon her death-bed 
that she revealed the vision with which she had been 
favoured on the Eve of All Hallows, and so saintly had 
been her own life, that the confessor of the convent for- 
bade not the nuns of Barking to believe that from the 
great danger threatened to her by wicked men, their 
beloved sister had been rescued by the holy enfran- 
chised spirits, whose festival was on the eve of celebra- 
tion, even by the Queen of Virgins, oue Blessed Lady, 
AND Mabtysbd Agnes, the sweet Child-saint. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HASTSB HAVSBILL^S SECOND MABEIAGE. 



There was higli feasting in the goodly mansion of 
Master William Haverill^ in the street of the Lom- 
bards. 

Master Haverill was one of the most skiUed artisans 
engaged in the mystery of the Orfevre, or Goldsmith^ 
and his dainty manipulations of caps and goblets^ and 
vases, of carcanets and bracelets, doubled the value of 
the silver and gold and precious stones with which 
they were wrought. 

Master Haverill had been employed by the king 
himself to reset the costly jewels with which he pre- 
sented his second wife, Joan of Navarre, on her mar- 
riage, and so well pleased was the monarch with the 
beauty of the work, that he forthwith appointed Haverill 
orfevre to the royal household. 

Tou may be sure William Haverill did not from that 
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time lack patronage among the wealthy nobles and fair 
dames of the court of Henry Bolingbroke, who, if less 
effeminate in his tastes than his unfortunate cousin, 
Sichard the Second, was to the full as magnificent. 

Rare times for pomp and soUd splendour were those 
times of the later Plantagenets. 

Luxury of costume never exceeded that of the reign 
of poor deposed and murdered Bichard, and the sump- 
tuary laws of his successor did little to restrain it. 

Civilization too had then made great progress; the 
merchants and traders of London were very wealthy, 
and it was to restrain the display of the citizens' wives 
that the sumptuary laws were chiefly devised. 

Those vexatious and absurd laws were enacted, how- 
ever, to very little purpose ; the opulent middle classes 
were beginning to assert themselves, and the fair dames 
and damsels of the city would wear velvets and silks, 
and jewels, and costly furs, and their husbands and 
fathers could afford to pay the fines of the sumptuary 
law, and buy fresh silks and Flemish laces into the 
bargain. 

Those prosperous days of old London were especially 
prosperous for the ministrants of luxury; and besides 
possessing a skill in his own art which almost equalled 
that of the great Italian, Benvenuto Cellini, Master 
Haverill was also, in accordance with the general usage, 
a banker as well as a goldsmith, and lent money on 
interest. 

It must be added that Haverill was a man of integrity, 
warden of the Goldsmith's Guild, and just and honour- 
able in all his deaUngs. 

It was the wealthy orfevre's marriage-feast that 
was being held with so much pomp and jollity, in his 
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noble mansion^ in the street of the Lombards, that 
street which from the hour that the ItaKan money- 
dealers and goldsmiths first hung up their sign, the 
three gold balls, the arms of Lombardy, has been the 
great London mart of money, and holds the same status 
in the days of Queen Victoria that it held in the days 
of the Plantagenets. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth the citizens of 
London, noted even from Saxon times for their wealth 
and industry, were fast advancing to that position 
which has made their wealth a lure to penniless rank, 
and already, despite the feudal contempt of trade and 
ignoble birth, there were landless knights, and dower- 
less maidens, who were fain to barter the barren honour 
of their high degree for the strong-box and its stores 
of gold, by contracting alliances among the citizens. 

One of the earliest and most notable instances of this 
kind of marriage was that of Master William Haverill 
and Dame Annabel Fortescue, the widow of a very 
noble and very poverty-stricken knight, who had 
pawned house and land to the orfevre, and on his 
deathbed had prayed the wealthy citizen to have mercy 
on Dame Annabel and her young daughter, who, should 
he rigorously claim all the forfeit of his bond, would 
not have a roof to shelter them. 

It was bitter to the poor and proud knight thus to 
plead with the trader, but the self-humiliation had its 
reward ; no hard and cruel usurer was Master Haverill, 
but a man of integrity, thoroughly just, though some- 
what severe in his dealings, but not without humanity, 
never oppressing the unfortunate in a greed of gain, a 
worthy member of that excellent and honourable class 
of men, the old English merchants, of which his con- 
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temporary and friend, Eichard Whittington, was one of 
the most eminent founders. 

The worthy orfevre administered real consolation to 
the dying knight. He bade him be at ease for the 
matters of this world, and hold himself assured that his 
wife and his daughter should not be made destitute by 
his, William Haverill^s, enforcing of the bonds he held, 
for though, in sooth, it was a large sum that had 
been advancedy still, by the patron of his craft, the 
blessed St. Dunstan, he, William Haverill, could hold 
his place among the men of the city, though Sir John 
Fortescue's bonds should not be worth a tester. So, in 
conclusion, he bade Sir John be content, and address 
all his thoughts to his souFs weal in that other world 
to which he was fast hastening. 

A mighty load was lifted from the mind of the poor 
Sir John by this generosity of the goldsmith, and after 
receiving the rites of the Church, he passed away 
quietly that very night, almost with his last breath 
invoking a blessing on William Haverill. 

Now this Dame Annabel, anxiety for whose future 
had disturbed the last hours of her husband, was quite 
unworthy of his care. She was a vain, selfish, frivolous 
woman, whose extravagance had mainly contrib^ted to 
tBe knight's ruin; who, on his part, had been one of 
those blindly doting, foolish husbands, who can see no 
fault in the woman they have wedded, and who take 
almost as much pride in decking their wives out in 
expensive finery as the women do themselves. 

Dame Annabel was a beauty, and her husband was 
proud of her charms, and mortgaged his estate that he 
might have the silly «atisfaction of seeing her flaunt at 
the Court of King Eichard in tissues and silks fitter 

K 
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for the wearing of a baron's lady than the wife of a 
simple knight. 

The measure of Dame Annabels affection for Sir 
John by no means equalled that which he lavished upon 
her; but the hardest and most selfish heart must be 
touched by such unbounded devotion as the poor 
kniffht always evinced towards her, and the exces- 
sive grief she exhibited when he died was in a great 
measure sincere. In a great measure, we say, be- 
cause a few of her abundant tears were for the fall 
of the position which she had maintained at the cost 
of her husband's ruin, and which, however generous 
his creditor the goldsmith might be, she would not 
flatter herself with being able to hold any longer. 

The violent exhibition of grief on the part of Dame 
Annabel greatly touched the worthy orfevre, who, 
however skilful he might be in matters of art, and 
experienced in dealings of trade and money-making, was 
quite ignorant of the devices of a vain and cunning 
woman, and took to offering consolation to the be- 
reaved lady, by detailing to her how much he had 
himself suffered, only two years before, in the loss 
of his good wife, by whom he had been left, like 
Dame Annabel, with a daughter, his sole child, for 
whose sake equally for his own he mourned the mother's 
death. 

In spite of her real grief for the demise of Sir John, 
the cunning instincts of Dame Annabel were all roused 
into jEWjtivity by the revelation of the goldsmith that he 
was a widower. 

This lady, of Sir John Fortescue was one of those 
contemptible women who abound in all countries and 
all ages, who live as if the sole mission of woman was 
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to hunt up a husband to support her in idleness and 
firivolity. 

The worst part of the matter is, that really honest 
and sensible men are most frequently the dupes of 
these vain and silly creatures, in whom an infinity of 
cunning supplies the place of virtue and solid sense. 

Dame Fortescue was prompt to perceive the impres- 
sion she had made on the orfevre, which she attributed 
wholly to her beauty, and not at all to the poor man^s 
genuine sympathy with her apparent sorrow. 

The goldsmith, however, could not fail to mark what 
a comely dame was the new-made widow, and her tears 
.began to dry up under his friendly counsels, especially 
when he generously intimated his intention of allowing 
her to retain present possession of her dwelling, and 
take his chance of making the interest of his money 
out of the three farms which Sir John had mortgaged. 

Thus it was not long after Sir John had been laid to 
rest in the parish church that the widow began, in her 
turn, to administer comfort to Master Haverill. 

The abode of Sir John Fortescue was situate some 
thirty miles from London, not far from Guildford in 
Surrey, a smart journey in those days, when the adage 
^' As fine as my Lord Mayor^s horse '' took rise, the 
gorgeous civic coach being then a thing of futurity, 
and when gentle and simple, young and old, made 
journeys, long or short, on horseback. 

Mere matters of business at first were Master 
Haverill^s visits to Fortescue Hall, to arrange with the 
widowed lady about the proceeds of the estate and the 
worth of the old hall and its furniture, and after these 
business matters were settled, they would talk of their 
respective bereavements, and the lady would especially 
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deplore the motherless condition of pretty Millicent 
Haverill, the orfevre's daughter, and hint at the plea- 
sure she should feel in taking charge of that young 
maid with her own dear Aveline, though, in sooth, it 
would be a drearisome life for those two young damsels 
to dwell with a sorrowing widow in a lone country 
building. Were she rich instead of poor, alas, she 
would speedily purchase a house in some fashionable 
locality of London, near to Walbrook, or the mo- 
nastery of the black friars. And then it should be her 
care to see both the maidens well wed, may-be to some 
rich baron or wealthy knight, though for her part, she 
courted not high blood and rank for her Aveline; titles . 
were barren honours, and she would stint not to give 
the damsel to some true and worthy citizen, whose 
wife would be secure of a happy home, untroubled 
by fear of her hnsbaad leaving her whUe he went to 
join the wars. 

The Dame Annabel dwelt so often and so long on the 
comforts and advantages of a citizen^s wife, that Master 
Haverill, though the least vain of men, awakened to 
the suspicion that the widowed lady would not greatly 
object herself to have that substantial position; so ^'upon 
those hints he spake,'^ and the result of his speaking 
was the great marriage-feast in the street of the Lom- 
bards. 



CHAPTER n. 



MILLICENT HAVEBILL. 



WiSEB men than Master William Haverill have been 
from time immemorial befooled by fair canning women. 
They are generally parties to their own befooling, as 
most tmquestionably William Haverill was when he pnt 
forward the motherless condition of his daughter as a 
pretext for his second marriage. 

At the very time when, duped by her beauty and her 
craft, the orfevre made proposals of marriage to Dame 
Portescue, his own daughter was on the eve of espousal 
with a wealthy young citizen, to whom she had been 
betrothed in her childhood. 

Millicent was all amazed, and, truth to tell, but little 
pleased, when her father announced that in a few days 
he should bring home Dame Annabel Fortescue as his 
wife, and moreover that the house decorations and the 
preparations for his daughter's weddiQg, which were in 
a forward state, must be appropriated to his own, and 
the nuptials of Millicent for some time postponed. 

Millicent was grieved at this announcement, not be- 
cause she was in any unmaidenly haste to be married. 
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but because she had not hitherto supposed that her 
marriage would separate her from her father, as even 
before the death of her mother it had been arranged 
that she should reside with her husband in her father's 
house. Edwin Walton was an orphan, and had been a 
ward and also an apprentice of the orfevre. From his 
deceased father, a mercer of the Chepe, Edwin had in- 
herited a considerable substance, and in the delicate art 
of working in jewels and precious metals he was almost 
as skilled as HaverUl himself. 

MiUicent knew not whether she was most surprised 
or grieved at the strange news announced by her father, 
whose visits to GnUdford she had simply imputed to his 
business transactions with the late Sir John Fortescue. 

Now though so early a promised bride, Millicent was 
no flippant, forward damsel; she was pious, modest, and 
retiring, and did full credit, both in mind and mauners, 
to her excellent preceptresses, the Minor Canonesses of 
Sfc. Austin, whose convent and church, dedicated to St. 
Clare, and situate near to the Aldgate, have left a name 
to the locality ; the street where those buildings formerly 
stood being still called the Minories. 

If a gentle and tender afiection had not sprung up 
even in their childhood between Millicent and her 
father's ward, it is probable that her earliest aspirations 
would have been to join the holy community of nuns by 
whom she had been so carefully educated. This voca- 
tion was not, however, at first vouchsafed to her ; by 
the way of tribulation she was to learn the vanity of 
worldly ties. 

Her deceased mother had done much to promote the 
early betrothal of Millicent, especially when she found 
her daughter had some inclination for a religious Ufe. 
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Poor Mistress Haverill could not bear the thought of 
such an utter parting with her only child; how desolate, 
she urged, would be her own old age and that of her 
husband, if their daughter should abandon them to join 
the Minoresses in their holy but severe life. 

Alas ! how yain are the provisions of human wisdom. 
Mistress Haverill was cut off in her prime, and her 
widowed husband chose another ministrant for his de- 
clining years than his own gentle and loving daughter. 

The tenderness of Millicent was wounded by her 
father's announcement that he had determined on 
taking another wife ; it seemed to her such cruel forget- 
fiilness, such faithlessness towards her beloved mother ; 
her humble and timid disposition, too, added to her 
distress ; how should she, a simple damsel of the city, 
demean herself towards this great lady, the widow of a 
knight, who condescended so much in becoming her 
father's wife ? 

Poor consolation in this her unexpected trouble did 
Millicent derive from her own betrothed husband Edwin 
Walton. There were no bounds to the young man's 
indignation ; he sneered at the folly of Master Haverill, 
and, more worldly-wise than Millicent, detected the 
motive that prompted Dame Annabel in this descent 
from her social station, and boldly asserting that the 
lady was wedding the goldsmith only for his wealth, 
increased the pain of Millicent by discovering that the 
love of money lay very near to his own heart, since he 
expressed so much anxiety as to whether the second 
marriage of Master Haverill would not diminish the 
dowry he had promised his daughter. 

Meek and gentle as was Millicent, some anger was 
awakened in her by this unexpected display of selfish- 
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ness in Edwin Walton, and she told him that if her 
probable fortune weighed more with him than her true 
affection, she was willing at once to release him from all 
engagements to her. 

This release, however, Walton would by no means 
accept. He loaded the young girl with protestations of 
his faith, and even consented to be present at her 
father's espousal feast, which in his first anger he had 
protested that he would not attend. 

Millicent did not see her new mother till the day of 
her bridal, for the orfevre, on the previous day, brought 
his bride from Guildford and lodged her, with her 
daughter, at the famed inn of the Tabard in Southwark, 
from whence he fetched her in the morning to be wedded 
at the Church of St. Michael, in the corn-market. 

To Millicent, who had been made by her good 
mother as skilled a housewife as herself, Master Haverill 
had left the charge of superintending the preparations 
for the wedding-feast. 

New tapestries and furniture had been supplied to 
his dwelling in contemplation of Millicent^s marriage, 
but much of this he ordered to be removed and packed 
away, when he made known his approaching alliance 
with Dame Annabel. Millicent, he said, should have 
these things by and by, for a dwelling of her own, as 
they were not sufficiently costly for the degree of his 
intended wife. 

Edwin Walton laughed at this promise, but MiUicent 
was more inclined to weep. Who was this strange 
woman for whom the comfortable and well-garnished 
abode in which her mother had been so happy was not 
sufficiently costly ? 

It was a very painful task that was imposed on poor 
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Millicent, to give directions for the tearing down of the 
dark^ handsome tapestry which she remembered when 
a child in her mother's chamber^ and. see it replaced 
with gandy hangings of cramoisie satin ; to have the 
foot-cloth of green serge taken up, and a rich carpet of 
Turkey work laid down in its stead ; and, worse than all, 
to see some of the most costly specimens of her father's 
work — cups and vases of exquisitely- wrought silver and 
gold — ^removed from the shelves of the open cupboard 
or buffet in the great dining-room, to the toilette-table 
of my lady in her bower chamber. The preparation of 
the wedding-feast, too, which was to have been her own, 
and was not — ^it was a task enough to try the temper of 
the most submissively disposed Christian maid. 

But Millicent £d not jQinch ; she was an adept in the 
art of confectionery, and many cunning subtleties did she 
devise, rarely contrived, of frosted and coloured sugars; 
and rich jellies and creams, daiaty pasties, of venison and 
small birds, capons (roasted and boiled), a mighty baron 
of beef, and even stewed porpoise, a fish highly esteemed 
in those days, did Millicent carefully provide, 'that her 
father's wedding-feast might be in nothing wanting. 
' To a vain and frivolous maiden, perhaps, the hardest 
task of all would have been donning the robe of white 
sendal branched with silver, which was to have been her 
own bridal attire, in order to receive her father's new 
wife. 

To the meek and thoughtful Millicent, however, this 
was far less painful than the remodelling of her mothei-'s 
chamber ; than the removing, for a costly lounge, carved 
and gilded, and Cushioned with velvet, of the old tapestry- 
covered chair, beside which, when a little child, ere sent 
to the Minoresses, she had been accustomed to kneel 
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morning and evening, with her hands clasped in those 
of her mother, to repeat her pater and ave. 

If Millicent had not had the counsel of tender and 
pious friends, she never could have executed these 
mortifying duties with patience or good-temper. As 
to Master Edwin Walton, so far from giving her any- 
consolation, he aggravated her trouble by carping and 
sneering, and, alas ! more than once expressing some 
uneasiness as to the inroads which this lady wife was 
likely to make on the orfevre's fortune. The counsel 
and support, however, which Millicent failed on this 
occasion to derive from him who was so soon to have 
been her counsellor and support through life, she de- 
rived from the pious sisters of St. Clare, to whom, 
equally with her spiritual director, she was accustomed 
to appeal for advice and consolation. 

Sister Ermentrude, the general mistress of the school, 
where so many of the daughters of the nobles, and 
wealthy citizens, were sent for instruction, was always 
happy when she could spare a moment at the convent 
grate for her beloved pupil Millicent Haverill. 

The reverend mother, the Prioress Cecilia, whose 
tender and holy counsel had so soothed the anguish of 
Millicent when Mistress Haverill died, was also prompt 
to comfort her in this new affiction. 

These wise and humane nuns did not administer 
comfort in the fashion so common in the world, by tell- 
ing the sufferer that she had no cause for sorrow, that 
black was white, and she must believe it on their word. 

No ; the prioress and Sister Ermentrude alike ad- 
mitted that it was a cross, a trial for Millicent to see a 
stranger in her mother^s place, but they forbade any 
feeling of anger towards her father, who, they reminded 
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ber^ liad both a moral and religious right to take a 
second wife^ if it so pleased him; his doing so did not 
absolve Millicent from the duty and respect she owed- 
him. Afl to Dame Annabel herself, the nuns earnestly 
bade Millicent beware of indulging any prejudice against 
the lady even before she had seen her. The poor dam- 
sel could not suppress her tears when speaking to those, 
the only friends in whom she could confide, of the ex- 
pensive alterations in her father^s house. ''What a 
high, proud lady,*^ she said, " must this Dame Annabel 
be, that her father should so change on her account the 
arrangements of his house ; with what despiteous scorn 
might not Millicent expect such a lady would treat a 
humble city damsel like herself 1 '* 

The gentle prioress, who was a woman of high birth, 
sedulously sought to dispel this fear from Millicent's 
mind, assuring her that the sin of pride and the virtue 
of humility were not confined to any degree, and that 
an ermined countess might be more gracious than many 
a city dame. 

Strengthened by this advice, Millicent went through 
her invidious duties calmly, if not with cheerfulness, 
but all her fears returned when her father first pre- 
sented her to his wife. 

In spite of the ascendency which she had maintained 
over her first husband, and that which even before their 
marriage she acquired over the second, there was 
nothing winning either in the person or the manners of 
Dame Annabel. Her beauty was of an imposing cast, 
her person tall and commanding, her aquiline nose, 
black eyes, and high complexion, gave an imperious 
expression to her countenance. 

Her bridal attire would have befitted a countess ; a 
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volnmiiioiis robe of peach-colour silk damask, thickly 
wrought with grapes and vine leaves in gold and silver ; 
costly jewels, the gift of Master Haverill, blazed in her 
girdle, on her neck, her brow, and her arms. Her 
head-dress was one of those huge conical caps worn at 
the time, constructed of wire or pasteboard, covered 
with satin or velvet, which, according to the wealth or 
fancy of the wearer, was wrought with embroidery of 
silver, gold, or even jewels. That worn on her wedding- 
day by Dame Annabel was of scarlet satin, sown with 
seed pearls, and with a long veil of silver tissue depend- 
ing from the point of the cone. This cap was about a 
foot and a half high ; it was superlatively fashionable, 
and superlatively ugly. 

Dame Annabel saluted her new daughter in a style 
that she really meant should be gracious, but her kiss 
was cold, and her smile hard and ungenial. 

Her daughter Aveline, who kept close beside her, 
and who was richly attired in azure cloth of silver, 
impressed Millicent even more unfavourably than the 
lady herself. 

The personal appearance of Aveline Fortescae con- 
trasted very unfavourably with that of her handsome 
mother. She was short, small, and thin, with a peevish, 
sickly countenance, and a great abundance of dull, 
colourless light hair, which it is to be supposed she 
thought very beautiful, as the long tresses were spread 
over her shoulders, twisted with blue ribbons and pearls. 

There was very high feasting at Master Haverill's 
that day. Millicent^s delicate pastry and confections 
were highly a^pproved, and Dame Annabel whispered 
fair words of praise to her for her general ordering of 
the banquet, and the tasteful fitting of the house decora- 
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tions^ especially in her own chamber. Millicent was 
glad to have won the approbation of her new mother^ 
but was little aware of the design which had even then 
sprang up in the brain of the artful and selfish woman. 

''This citizen's danghter/' she said to herself, "is 
very pretty; my Aveline shows poorly beside her; in 
sooth, it was partly for Aveline's sake I have let down 
mine own estate in pledging a wifely troth to this 
trader, this orfevre ; there let the offence to onr degree 
stop. I meim that Aveline shall wed with some knight 
or baron, and the gold Harrys of Master Haverill shall 
purchase a husband of blood and birth for her, even as 
blood and birth and beauty bought the rich orfevre for 
me. It jumps not with my purpose that Millicent 
should wed with this young craftsman to whom she is 
betrothed, for her dowry will dip too deeply into Mas- 
ter Haverill's strong-box ; neither will I endure with 
her dainty face among the young springalds from whom 
I mean to choose a husband for Aveline. It likethme 
well that the damsel is so shrewd a housewife; she 
shall order our banquets, make her dainty confections, 
mayhap contrive rare garments for Aveline and myself, 
for her betrothed shall be at once dismissed, for I deem 
both she and he can be well spared from the merry 
feastings I mean to hold, of gallants of the court and 
wealthy dames of the city, who will all, as to-night's 
fair meeting showeth forth, be well pleased to be bidden 
to the feasts of the high-bom wife of the rich orfevre.'' 

These meditations of Dame Annabel may suffice to 
show how much of folly is always mixed with selfishness 
and cunning. Great gatherings of worldly people may 
easily be collected to exhibit their own finery and feast 
high at the expense of others. 
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High feasting and abundant finery there was at Mas- 
ter Haverill's wedding-banquet; wax lights in silver 
sconces, glittering of jewels, and silks, and tissues, of 
all the colours of the rainbow, dames with conical head- 
dresses like that worn by the bride, dames with horned 
head-dresses, like a huge crescent moon set upside 
down, hanging sleeves that swept the floor, gallants in 
parti-coloured costumes of scarlet and blue, orange and 
green, little hand-mirrors of silver dangling from 
jewelled chains round their necks, and shoes with the 
long toes twirled like a ram's horn, and fastened by 
silver chains to the knee, aU the follies of the fashions 
of those days — and music and dancing, and delicate 
refreshments and costly wines. Muscatel and Rhenish, 
and Canary, poured out like water. 

Quiet, modest Millicent took little pleasure in the 
revel ; such wasteful feasting she had never witnessed 
under her mother's rule, but she comforted herself with 
the thought of the liberal dole which her father, in 
honour of the day, had already bestowed on the poor of 
the parish, and she promised herself much satisfaction 
in distributing among them the fragments of the feast 
on the morrow. 

As for Millicent's betrothed. Master Edwin Walton, 
he kept himself much apart from the company, sneer- 
ing at the fantastical attire of the court gallants, of 
whose attendance at her feast Dame Annabel was so 
proud, and reckoning up the cost of the entertainment 
in a fashion highly displeasing to Millicent, as it 
savoured less of the prudential forethought of a thrifty 
trader, than the penurious and dismal greed of the 
miser. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE BTTLE OF THE STEP-DAME. 

Three months had elapsed since the rich orfevre 
wedded with the widow of the high-bom knight ; and, 
alas I the shrewd tradesman had submitted his mascu- 
line will to the manoeuvres and dictations of his dame, 
afi completely as did his predecessor the improvident 
knight. Master Haverill, however, was not aware that 
the Lady Annabel held him, as one of his own serving- 
men phrased it, ^^ under her thumb.'' The dame was 
too cunning to allow him room for any such suspicion, 
for then she knew her control would be at an end. 

Every act of folly and injustice now perpetrated in 
the household of Master Haverill, and such acts were 
of daily occurrence, he would have told you was the 
effect of his own supreme will and authority ; for his 
wife most effectually persuaded him that, when he was 
in fact promulgating her will, he was exercising his 
own. 

The lady had, in sooth, fully carried out the pro- 
gramme of her wedding-day. Millicent, when not 
superintending the labour of the cook, or exerting her 
taste in the fabrication of rich and elegant garments 
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for her step-mother and Avehne Fortescue, was con- 
demned to the seclusion of her chamber — ^a seclusion 
which, it is true, she little regretted, as it was far pre- 
ferable to an endurance of the sneers of both Dame 
Annabel and Aveline at her uncourtly manners. 

It was another matter, however, to prove, day by 
day, from her father^s harsh words and averted looks, 
that this woman was making her an alien to his heart, 
where she had been wont to hold so dear a place. 

Still worse it was that the arbitrary and selfish 
woman, for whom almost night and day she slaved in 
housewifery cares, or at the embroidery-frame> grudged 
her even the consolation of her visits to her beloved 
friends, the Minoresses. So incessant and even laborious 
did her step-mother make Millicent^s home occupations, 
that the poor maiden had often to snatch an hour from 
her necessary rest by working with her needle late at 
night, in order to observe her daily rule of hearing 
mass and vespers. 

Once only did Millicent appeal to her father for 
interference in her behalf, but Master HaverilPs manner 
was totally altered towards his daughter. He told her 
that he had committed all authority over her to Dame 
Annabel, who, as a lady of birth and high breeding, 
could not fail to be aware of the best rules for guiding 
the life of a young maiden. 

Dame Annabel, indeed, was a step-mother to justify 
all the prejudice that exists concerning that very in- 
vidious relationship. She hated poor Millicent as the 
rightful heiress of her father's wealth, which she 
desired to appropriate for herself and her own daughter. 
She never with any apparent malice assailed the poor 
girl, but was continually expressing an hypocritical 
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regret at her want of delicate breeding ; her humilitv, 
which she called a meanness unbefitting the daughter 
of a citizen of such high consideration ; her fondness 
for the vulgar cares of housewifery, to which the cun- 
ning and idle woman herself confined her \ her distaste 
for the society of the court gentlemen and ladies who 
condescended to visit an orfevre's wife in the street of 
the Lombards ; never adding that she herself excluded 
the damsel from that noble company. No great 
calamity was this for Millicent, as those aforesaid 
gallants and ladies visited the widow of Sir John 
Fortescue, now that she was the orfevre's wife, 
solely for the sidvantage to themselves of the orfevre's 
cofiers. 

In no part of the plot she had devised against her 
stepdaughter did Dame Annabel fail. To do mischief 
is so very easy, because the weakness or wickedness of 
others offers such abundant opportunities to an actively 
malicious person. 

Dame Annabel, without any difficulty, deprived Mil- 
licent both of the affection of her father and of her 
betrothed husband, but the weakness of Master Haverill, 
and the mean, miserly nature of Edwin Walton, were 
the tools with which she worked. 

Poor Millicent, so innocent and so true herself, sus- 
pected no guile in others. Her own marriage was 
indefinitely postponed after her father^s second nuptials. 
She soon observed that Walton's visits were few, and his 
manner cold and constrained ; but she excused this on 
the score of the rude, repulsive demeanour which Dame 
Annabel assumed towards the young man. She was in 
no unmaidenly haste for marriage, but her home life 
was now so very miserable that she readily assented to 

L 
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a proposal rather abruptly made by Edwin, that he 
should request of Master Haverill the fulfilment of the 
contract for her hand. 

It was seldom that MilUcent and her betrothed had 
an opportunity for any confidential converse, for either 
Dame Annabel or her daughter pertinaciously remained 
in the sitting apartment whenever Edwin Walton 
visited his betrothed. 

On the day that the young man spoke respecting 
Millicent with Master Haverill, these ladies were en- 
gaged at a christening feast of one of Dame Annabel's 
relatives ; so that after his interview with the orfevre, 
he for a marvel found Millicent alonej and unoccupied 
with domestic duties. 

By the lowering brow and flushed cheek of Walton, 
Millicent immediately perceived that his converse with 
her father had been displeasing. 

" What is it, Edwin ? '^ she inquired, in her accus- 
tomed kind and gentle voice, as she rose and offered 
him her hand. *^ Thinks my father that it is still too 
soon for us to wed ? Look not so aggrieved for that.; 
we are both young, we can wait; and in the interim 
— oh ! Edwin^ thou deemest not how deft a housewife 
I am learning to be 1 '' 

The frown still remained on Walton's brow; and, 
scarce touching the maiden's proffered hand, he flung 
himself into a seat, and railed bitterly at the orfevre, 
who had, he said, treated him most despiteously — ^who 
had broken his plighted word, and out of the ample 
dowry which he had formerly promised to pay down on 
his daughter's wedding-day, had refused to advance a 
tester. " Let Walton wed a portionless maiden, an he 
pleased; he barred him not from that. He was wel- 
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come to MiUicent's hand \ but till he, William HaveriU, 
was dead, not a coin from his coflFers I *' 

Millicent smiled sadly at this relation. '^ This change 
in my father's mood, I fear me/' she said, ^'is due to 
that misproud dame his wife. Qood lack ! she were 
welcome to his gold, did she not also rob me of his 
love. Still, it seemeth, he denies not that we should 
wed. With our Lady's grace, his heart may soften 
toward me. Thou hast gear enough, Edwin, for us both ; 
besides which that, when I am twenty-one, there are 
eight hundred pounds in gold to be paid down to me, 
part of my mother's portion from my grandsire." 

'' Tea," replied Edwin Walton, not stinting to dis- 
cover his mercenary nature, '^ but for that money there 
are three long years to wait, for thou art scarcely yet 
eighteen ; and for mine own gear, Millicent, it lacketh 
much of a sufficiency. I want it all, and more than all 
of it, to invest in my craft as an ^rfevre, in which I 
look to be 'no less esteemed than Master Haverill him- 
self. It boots little to reckon on thy chances at thy 
father's death ; Dame Annabel, who has spoiled them 
for thee while he is living, will have a care they shall 
not be mended when he is dead. This matter of thy 
mother's dowry, however, deserves a thought. The 
money at once, though but a small sum, might avail 
me; and from Timothy Gnatbrain, clerk of the scrivener 
who drew up thy grandsire's will, I learn thou canst 
claim this money on thy marriage ; and sith thy father 
will not listen to love, he must e'en listen to law. I am 
willing to risk wedding thee, and trust to wring this 
money from thy &ther by a law action after we are 
wed." 

^'Be angry and sin not," saith the Apostle Paul. 

L 2 
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^'Surely,*' adds the chronicler of this old tale, '^ if wrath 
were ever sinless, it was that which crimsoned the 
cheek and flashed in the blue eyes of Millicent Haverill, 
as she demanded of that base-souled youth, if he really 
desired that she should enter an action-at-law against 
her father \" ' 

He did not shame to avow the combined magnitude 
and meanness of his avarice; and said that though, 
in sooth, he had always loved her as a fair and virtuous 
maiden, and kept up that pretence still, he should never 
have thought of taking her to wife save as the heiress of 
his wealthy guardian. Truly his substance was too small 
for him to wed with a dowerless maiden ! From the hour 
of Master Haverill^s second marriage he had doubted 
of Millicent's fortunes, and had mended his acquaintance 
with Timothy Gnatbrain, that he might discover how the 
law would deal with her mother's dowry. Was Milli- 
cent so angry at that ? did she ask how he dared make 
such inquiries ? By all the Saints ! they were well 
befitting a reasonable man, whose eyes were not quite 
darkened by Dan Cupid's bandage. Let her say what 
she pleased, he was not wealthy — ^not in a condition to 
wed a portionless maid. But still he loved her, would 
make her his wife gladly would she agree to take the 
law of her father — a measure which Dame Wisdom, no 
less than Dame Justice, would recommend; for all the 
city was saying that the extravagance of Master Have- 
rill's new wife would melt his gold like snow in the 
sunbeams, and Millicent's dowry would vanish with the 
rest. Would she not yet take his counsel and his love^ 
and become his wife upon the terms he named ? 

Take his counsel and his love I she loathed and 
despised them both. Become his wife ! she would 
sooner wed with her grave ! 
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Then poor Millicent's courage broke down, and she 
burst into tears and sobs. It was not that she grieved 
so much at the severance from this unworthy youth, 
but to find him whom she had loved and respected so 
utterly base and wiclied, so cool and crafty in his 
avarice I 

In her orisons that night, amid all the anguish of her 
wounded heart, she found strength to render fervent 
thanks to that wise Providence which had so ordered 
that Edwin Walton should reveal his base and bad 
nature ere she was bound to him by that sacred link of 
marriage which death only can dissolve. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE END OF THE ORFEVBE'S SECOND UABBIAGE. 

I 

More than two years had elapsed since the second 
espousals of William Haverill. 

It was a fierce and bitter winter night. The wind 
howled wildly through the streets, driving sleet and 
snow before it. The Bow bell had given note to the 
apprentices that the day's work was over ; the citizens 
closed fast their doors and casements, and the wayfarer 
wrapped his mantle tight about him, and looked 
anxiously for the light gleaming through the case- 
ments of some friendly hostel. 

The frontage of Master HaverilPs stately house in 
the street of the Lombards loomed black and dismal 
through the rents which the wind tore in the curtain 
of snow that hung between the earth and sky. 

One pale, feeble light, as of a single flickering lamp 
or taper, gleamed out from a casement in the upper 
story of that grand mansion. 

There was no gathering round the cheerfiil fire — ^no 
mirth, no jollity in that dwelling now — ^no guests 
seated at the festive board; but one dismal visitor 
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knocking at the gate — ^a visitor that comes to all — ^an 
unwelcome guest, who intrudes himself alike into the 
palaces of kings and the lowly peasant's cot. 

The visitor who knocks at the door of William Have- 
rill is Death 1 

The orfevre lies in that chamber which was fitted so 
gorgeously for his second wife ; but it is shorn of its 
splendours now. The mirror of polished silver, with its 
&ame of chased ^old, is gone, so also are the cups and 
vases of the same precious metal, which decorated the 
toilette-table; the gold-fringed velvet curtains of the 
bed have been removed, the silken hangings have been 
torn from the walls, and the bare wainscot, covered with 
handsome sombre tapestry in the time of Millicent's 
mother, looks sordid and comfortless. 

The meagre fire has died out upon the broad 
hearth, and the flame in the poor little copper lamp 
which has replaced the costly silver vessel of old, 
in which perfumed oil was burned, flickers and waxes 
low. 

The sick man moved uneasily on his couch, and 
turned his eyes on that dull flame, as it rose and fell 
with uncertain, feeble radiance. 

Just so, he thought, was the light of life trembling 
in his own exhausted frame. 

A bitter sigh broke from his bosom. 

'^ She has been gone an hour,'' he moaned, in a 
wailing, pitiful voice; "old Alice is like all the rest. 
I gave her all, the last relic that remained to me of 
happier times, the bridal ring of my poor wife Millicent; 
it contains a costly ruby ; the female fiend, the harpy 
who has wrought me all this ruin, beseeching me oft 
to give it to her, I hid it, when she stripped the 
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house and fled. That was before the prime. She 
thinks me dead ere now, and so I should have been, 
if old Alice, whom she drove away after Millicent left 
me, had not chanced to see her quit the house. Ah, 
me ! it cuts me to the heart that Alice should be 
false ; she has treated me so kindly through the day ; 
she feared leaving me alone even to go to the Minor- 
esses, and promised she would come back so soon ! 
Well, well, the rich ring mayhap was a sore tempta- 
tion to that poor old woman; the price of it will 
comfort all her remaining days; why should she be^ 
better than all the rest. All have left me, all, even 
Millicent, my only child. Nay, that is false; why 
should I lie unto myself ? Millicent did not leave me, 
her caitiff stepmother drove her from my house, and 
she found shelter with the holy Minoresses; and I, 
the weathiest man of my craft in London, denied a 
tester to my only child, and suffered the nuns to 
receive her without a pension in their charity. Oh, 
Mother of Mercy, sweet Virgin, pray for a wretched 
sinner. Of a truth, mine own wickedness hath found 
me out. Satan deluded me in the shape of a false 
woman, and by a just judgment, I am left to die, 
despairing and alone.'' 

'^ Not so, beloved father," exclaimed a gentle voice, 
as a slender figure, garbed in the habit of the Minoress 
nun, and with the white veil of a novice shading her 
beautiful features, glided out of the gloom, and knelt 
beside the couch of the dying man. " Not so, beloved 
father,'' she repeated, tenderly taking the cold and 
clammy hand in both her own. " Despair is for the 
hardened and impeniten)) sinner, and thy errors have 
been those not of the wicked, but the weak. Look 
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ap^ dear father^ tlie novice Angela is still Millicent^ 
thy loving child/^ 

So it proved that poor old Alice the serving- woman 
had not played the dying goldsmith false; she had 
borne the token of her mother's bridal ring to 
Angela^ the novice of the Minoresses^ and wept as she 
told the doleful story of her whilom master^ William 
Haverill^ abandoned by his cruel wife on the bed of 
sickness^ on which the worldly ruin wrought by that 
false wife had thrown him. 

Millicent still wore the white veil, the vows which 
would for ever confine her to the sacred enclosure had 
not yet been taken, and the humane prioress. Mother 
Cecilia, willingly gave the novice permission, attended 
by a lay sister and the confessor of the convent, to 
accompany Alice to the bedside of her dying father. 
Consoled by the duteous care of his daughter, and 
supported by the solemn rites of the Church, WiUiam 
HaveriU passed away that night. Six weeks after- 
wards, Millicent, called in reUgion Sister Mary Angela^ 
received the black veil in the convent of the Minor- 
esses. 

♦ ^0 ^^ ^^ ^W ^^ 

^^fc ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Sixteen years had drifted from time into the ocean 
of eternity. Harry of Bolingbroke was dead ; his son, 
the conqueror of Agincourt, had been snatched away 
in the very flush of his glory ; the mighty sceptre of 
England was in the feeble grasp of an infant, and 
black clouds were gathering on the political horizon. 

Serenity and peace, the peace which the world 
cannot give, still reigned in the holy retreat of the 
Minor Canonesses of London. 

It was soon after the birth of the infant Henry YI« 
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that a tanned and weary traveller knocked one evening 
at the gate of the Minoresses, and prayed speech with 
'the reverend mother. 

The Prioress Cecilia still governed the community, 
and time in its flight had left but few traces on her 
serene brow. The stranger recognized her the moment 
that she appeared at the grate^ and besought of her 
to allow him a brief interview with one of her spiritual 
daughters called '* Sister Angela/' Great and grievous 
wrong, said the stranger, he had wrought to Angela 
when she was known in the world as Milicent the 
orfevre's daughter. In his greed of wealth he had 
wronged her, and well-nigh broken her heart, and 
that greed of wealth which was his sin had also 
been his punishment, for he had followed the English 
armies into Prance, where he had abided many years, 
prosperous at first, but afterwards losing more than 
he had won, so that he had now returned to his 
native country a ruined man, with broken health. 
Death would be a relief, and he deemed it was not far 
distant, but ere that supreme moment came, he would 
fain hear gentle Millicent Haverill pronounce her for- 
giveness of the great wrong which had been wrought 
to her by Edwin Walton. 

'' Millicent Haverill, our dear daughter Angela, for- 
gave thee long ago,'' said the prioress gently. '' Why, 
Master Walton, she had not been long a dweller 
here, ere she learned to bless thee as her dearest 
benefactor, who had taught her by thy falsehood 
the vanity of all earthly love, and driven her to the 
^ of that love which never fails. Has she in truth 
appy, dost thou ask f Ay, she has been most 
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happy, is happier now even than she has been yet. Go 
into our church. Master Walton ; I will join thee there, 
and thou shalt see Sister Angela, and I question if 
thou wilt then doubt of her happiness, or that she 
has most truly forgiven thee/' 

Awed, he could scarce tell why, by the manner 
of the prioress, Walton followed the lay-sister who 
led him into the convent church. He hesitated a 
moment on the threshold, for he heard the voices of 
nuns in the choir, chaunting part of the oflSce for the 
dead. 

One of the sisterhood had been lately summoned, 
for there was a catafalque at the altar's foot, tapers 
of yellow wax burned in massive candlesticks of silver 
on either side of the open coffin that stood beneath 
it ; at the foot knelt two of the nuns in silent prayer, 
and at the head was stationed the prioress, who beck- 
oned for Walton to approach. His conscience, his 
heart, told him who was the tenant of that coffin, 
ere the prioress drew back the snow white shroud, 
and discovered the face of the dead Millicent. 

Yes, there she was, extended in the breathless, 
voiceless repose of death, still in the flower of woman- 
hood, and looking not a year older than the young 
damsel with whom Walton had had that cruel parting. 
The dead nun was arrayed, as is customary, in the 
habit of her order, the garment of white serge, and 
black veil, with a crucifix on her breast, and the 
parchment inscribed with her vows clasped in her 
cold hands. 

The coronet of a bride, the bride of Christ, a wreath 
of fair white roses, bound her pallid brow. And the 
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lovely, pure, pale face, it was more than peace, it was 
rapture that was expressed in the moonlight radiance of 
those exquisite features. 

'^ Doubtest thou now. Master Walton, that she was 
happy ?^^ said the prioress; then she bent over the 
coffin, and saluted the cold brow, exclaiming, ^^ Ah ! 
beloved child, dear sister, for thee indeed we may 
say with a jSrm, a joyous faith, Requiescat in pace/^ 



T"! 



THE ROSE OF THE GERALDINES. 



B Xegentr of IStdlrare. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE VIGIL OF PROFESSION. 



Sad and silent are the scenes of thy bygone glory, fair 
city of the Saint. Kildare, thou sanctuary of holiness 
and learning, where now are the splendours of thy 
stately minster, with its jewelled shrines ; where the 
pilgrims, who thronged from east and west to oflfer 
orisons in the fane which blessed Bridget founded? 
where the solemn processions, the sacred chaunt, the 
glittering, consecrated banners, the fragrant incense, the 
gleaming tapers, the veiled vestals, daughters of St. 
Bride, the ministering priests, the white-robed acolytes? 
Holiness and learning are alike fled! The fretted 
arches, burst and sunk, are crumbling over the spoli- 
ated shrines ; for banners, the purple thistle waves its 
head, and the long wreaths of ivy flutter in the gale; for 
the odours of frankincense and myrrh, is wafted athwart 
the chancel the faint scent of the pale wallflower, nod- 
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ding on some dismantled column; for consecrated tapers, 
the white radiance of the sickly moon ; for the majestic 
strains that once floated through the lofty aisles, is 
heard only the fitful voice of the gust which, with a 
soimd as of lamentation, murmurs rolind the moulder- 
ing fane ! 

Oh, memory, faithful melancholy spirit, wave thy 
magic wand, and summon from the ocean mist of 
ages the Kildare of old I 

Lo,in solemn grandeur rises the noble structure; the 
echoes of the vesper chaunt still linger through the 
long ribbed aisles ; the vapoury wreaths of the incense 
are still floating about the altar, and, as the nuns pass 
in customary procession from the choir, the black veil 
of the mistress of the novices catches upon the carved 
oak of the arched doorway, and stopping to extricate 
it, her eyes, as she finally retires, chance to fall on a 
figure in knightly array, kneeling near to the Lady 
Chapel. 

Sister Perpetua sighed; a very tender and pitiful 
heart beat beneath her serge robe. 

'^Poor youth r^ she murmured; "in sooth he had 
better have spared unto himself and our dear child 
that parting which she promised to him when she 
entered our holy retreat ; he who so proved in Aileen 
Fitzgerald the virtues that shine in our novice Eulalia, 
may well mourn the loss of such a partner in the hard, 
bad world. May the prayers of our Blessed Lady, and 
sweet St. Bride, distil the dew of heavenly comfort on 
his soul V^ 

Truly that kneeling knight, Bedmond de Burgh, had 
great need of spiritual consolation. His faith and 
courage waxed faint under a hard trial. 
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From infancy almost liad existed his betrothal to 
Aileen Fitzgerald^ the orphan heiress of a near kinsman 
of the great Earl of Kildare, chief of the Greraldines, 
as he himself was related to the equally noble De Burghs, 
Earls of Ulster. 

The youth of Redmond de Burgh had passed among 
the continental courts of Europe ; and at the court of 
Milan he contracted a friendship with a young English 
knight, by name Eustace Grey. This friendship waa 
sealed by a brotherly affection from the time that, at 
the risk of his own life. Sir Eustace saved De Burgh 
from assassination in the streets of Milan, where he was 
set upon by bravos, hired by a Milanese noble, who was 
jealous of the favour with which the young Irishman 
was regarded by the Duke. Hemmed in by six of these 
hired murderers, the young De Burgh would certainly 
have fallen their victim, but for the opportune appear- 
ance of Sir Eustace on the scene, who held the as- 
sailants of his friend in play, till two of the Duke^s 
officers came up. In this encounter the young English 
knight was severely wounded, while De Burgh, the 
object of the onset, escaped with a mere scratch. 

Night and day did De Burgh watch beside the 
Englishman till he was restored to health, and from 
that date their intimacy ripened into the warmest 
friendship. They became sworn brothers-in-arms j sel- 
dom, alas, that brothers in blood have for each other so 
true and tender an affection as subsisted between these 
two youths, who were henceforth alike distinguished at 
the Italian courts for their gallantry, their personal 
beauty and accomplishments, and their devoted friend- 
ship. 

Alas, the trail of the serpent is on all the best and 
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fairest of mortal affections^ and turns liglit to darkness^ 
and virtue into vice. So good, so true, so noble in their 
affection for each other ; and no less noble, and good, 
and true in the love they both bore to a fair and vir- 
tuous damsel ; yet that love put rancour into the vessel 
of their peace, and turned all their friendship into bitter 
hate. 

On leaving Italy, Sir Redmond de Burgh and Sir 
Eustace Grey visited the English court. The licentious 
and murderous tyrant, Henry the Eighth, had already 
launjched on his atrocious career ; the virtuous Catherine 
had been divorced, and whether innocent or guilty of 
the monstrous charges brought against her, Anne 
Boleyn had paid with her head the forfeit of her brief 
elevation. The storm of their dissolution was gathering 
darkly over the religious houses, but the horrid law 
afterwards known as the '^ Bloody Statute " was not 
yet promulgated, the headsman's axe had not yet fallen 
on the necks of such men as Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More; and the two young knights, though 
faithful sons of the Church, received considerable notice 
from Henry, who, capricious as he was wicked, perhaps 
favoured the two friends because their graceful and 
gallant demeanour reminded him of his own youth, of 
that happier time when he too was an amiable and 
accomplished knight. 

Beyond this, too, Eustace Grey was near akin to 
that pernicious parasite of the king who was afterwards 
so notorious for his spoliations of the Church, when 
made Deputy in Ireland. The man was proud of and 
attached to his young relation, and took especial care 
to keep the matter of the young knight's religious faith 
out of Henry's consideration j he also took care to 
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abridge the visit of the two friends to the court, know- 
ing how dangerous an abiding-place it was. 

From London the two youths proceeded to Dublin, 
where Redmond introduced his betrothed bride, Aileen 
Fitzgerald, called for her beauty, '^ The Bose of the 
Geraldines,'' to his English friend. 

Often had Redmond declared his Aileen to possess 
all the perfections of womanhood, chaste and noble, 
young and fair, a model of all the graces and the vir- 
tues too ; and neither in person or mind did the English 
knight find the damsel fail to justify the praise of her 
betrothed. Alas, the noble and generous nature of Sir 
Eustace himself, his appreciation of the excellence of 
Aileen's virtues, of which he became a daily witness, 
was converted by the ingenuity of Satan into a lure for 
his destruction ; a rash confidence in himself betrayed 
his soul to sin, from its very love of virtue. 

He perceived not that he was treading the brink of a 
precipice bordered with flowers, when day after day, 
in company with Redmond, he sought the society of 
Ailoen; when he wearied not at Redmond's continual 
converse in her praise, but joined, and if possible 
exceeded him in that praise. 

Imperceptible were the first evil promptings ; from 
admiring the good fortune of his Mend in obtaining 
the promise of so fair and good a spouse, he grew to 
envy him, then to consider that his own claims to the 
hand of the damsel were as good as Redmond's ; then 
he hated Redmond, for hatred is the true ofispring of 
envy. Yanity and self-conceit were the next sins on 
the accumulating roll, and incited by these, he assumed 
that the kind and gracious manner in which Aileen 
always received him, and which, in truth, was the mere 

H 
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effect of her esteem for Bedmond's fiiend, was the 
result of her inclination for himself. 

On the strength of this conceit^ Sir Eustace Grey so 
far forgot the principles of Christian faith and manly 
honour^ that he actually offered himself as a suitor to 
Aileen, proposing, with the utmost effrontery, that she 
should break her troth-plight with his friend. 

It would be hard to say whether Aileen was most 
surprised or grieved at this declaration, from the 
knight whom she had esteemed no less for what she 
had thought the excellence of his own character, than 
as the preserver of Redmond's life. 

Aileen's absolute rejection of the English knighf s 
extraordinary proffer was not the less bitter to him 
because the language she used was so gentle as well 
as firm, Ibecause she could not restrain the expression 
of her grief that the gallant friend, the honourable 
gentleman, the Catholic Christian should so fall away 
from his own high character. 

Aileen forbade Sir Eustace again to intrude himself 
in her presence; she counselled his return to his 
own country, where she trusted he would soon over- 
come this vain fancy, which was a folly> no less than 
a sin. 

Abased as much in his own esteem as in that of the 
lovely Irish damsel whose beauty had procured for 
her the name of the ^'Bose of the Greraldines,'' Sir 
Eustace Grey retired. 

One would have thought that this unhappy knight, 
originally so virtuous and good, would have been 
shamed by the reproof of Aileen into a return to 
his better self. Shamed he certainly was, but not by 
a salutary, humble shame, such as leads to repentance ; 
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his shame was rage and fury^ exacerbated hatred of 
Sir Redmond, almost hatred of Aileen herself. In 
fine, like the possessed of old, '^he took unto him 
seven devils worse than the first/' and he made oath 
that whether- she would or no, Aileen should be his 
bride, and nol Redmond de Burgh's. 

So did this man succumb to a sharp temptation, 
and the evil one rejoiced in the destruction of a 
soul. 

Now from the time that the traitor Dermot first 
made a compact with Strongbow, and the English 
were lords of Irish ground, Ireland had very good 
reason to complain of English rule, but all former 
evils were as a molehill to a mountain in compare 
to those she was called upon to endure when the 
heresy of Luther and the monstrous vices erf Henry 
Tudor, originated the so-called " Reformation." 

Sir Eustace Grey was aware what strides the new 
doctrines were making in England, that his kinsman 
was foremost in promulgating them, or rather in sharing 
their attendant spoliation, and was high in favour 
with the king. 

Now to do justice to this unhappy youth, he did 
not contemplate becoming a traitor to his faith, any 
more than he had at first contemplated becomiag a 
traitor to his friend. 

But blinded by passion, he thought with himself 
that, afber all, De Burgh and Aileen were but Irish, 
despite their descent from the two great Norman 
families, those families having become, in the course of 
ages, ^^ mere Irish '' (this despiteous term was one of 
common use in those days), and that therefore he might 
safely venture on an outrage which he would never have 
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dared attempt upon persons of the like rank in the 
sister kingdom. 

Bad passions too are awfully quick of propagation, 
and now to envy and hatred, called into existence by 
a love which every ^ood principle forbade, was added 
avarice; and his abominable plan was* strengthened 
by his keeping in mind that Aileen was an heiress, 
was very rich, and he, as the offspring of a younger 
son, was very poor. In fine. Sir Eustace resolved \a 
outrage his friend by carrying off Aileen, and com- 
pelling her to become his wife. He had learned that 
very week that his relation had obtained- the post 
of Lord Deputy in Ireland; and he reckoned on a 
prompt pardon for his infringement of the law. 

The disturbed times rendered this wicked plot easy 
of fumlment ; the continental cities and London itself 
were the scenes of many a midnight brawl and 
secret assasination. It was in defending Sir Red- 
mond from an attack of this sort at Milan that Sir 
Eustace Grey first became known to him. A second 
time ^lis life was to be perilled through the young 
Irishman, but on this occasion it was in the attempt 
to perpetrate against him a base injury, and it waa 
De Burgh's own sword that meted out the punish- 
ment. And this was the manner in which the event 
happened. 

Aileen Fitzgerald was residing at the house of her 
guardians in Dublin ; the preparations for her marriage 
with De Burgh were in a forward state, but the 
ceremony was to take place at Kildare, near to which 
city Aileen had a noble residence ; and in a few days 
the damsel was to proceed thither. 

Sir Eustace knew that Aileen was in the habit of 
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proceeding, both morning and evening, to the cathedral 
in Dublin very slenderly attended, sometimes only in 
company with her nurse and a single serving-man. 

In her abode at Kildare she was smronnded by a 
band of warlike and faithful vassals ; his plan must be 
executed before the damsel left Dublin. 

This caitiff knight took advantage of the unsuspect- 
ing friendship of Sir Redmond, to learn that on a cer- 
tain day he would be absent jfrom the city. 

Darkness fell early, for the month was November, 
but Sir Eustace knew that neither darkness nor severe 
weather hindered the pious maiden from her devotions ; 
80 he engaged two rough fellows of the household of 
his cousin, the new-made deputy, and who were English- 
men like himself, and disguising himself with a mask 
and a large mantle, with his ruffians at his heels, he 
stationed himself near the cathedral till Aileen and her 
attendants issued from it on their return home. These 
attendants consisted, as usual, only of her nurse and two 
serving-men bearing torches. Accompanied by his 
ruffians, the unworthy knight tracked the party till they 
entered a somewhat retired and silent street, then dash- 
ing suddenly forwards, while his followers struck the 
torches from the hands of her attendants, he himself 
seized the damsel, and stifling her cries with his cloak, 
bore her towards the place where he had a swift horse, 
held by another of the men in his employ. 

The poor Aileen in vain struggled for freedom, 
or even to throw off the folds of the cloak that half- 
suffocated her, and shriek for help. 

She gave herself up for lost, and was near fainting, 
when the shrill voice of her nurse pierced the thick 
folds of the mantle. Her abductor quickened his steps. 
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but he was embarrassed by Her struggles^ and was no 
match for his unexpected pursuers. The next moment 
Aileen was torn from his grasp^ while her deliverer, in 
the well-known accents of Redmond de Burgh, sternly 
bade the robber defend himself. 

By a mercy of Providence, Redmond had come back 
to Dublin, and, in company with some young cavaliers, 
had gone to meet Aileen returning from vespers, and 
had encountered the group of the shrieking and dis- 
tressed nurse, the followers of Eustace Ghrey, and the 
serving-men of Aileen, who were exchanging blows and 
vituperations. The friends of Redmond speedily turned 
the fortunes of the battle, while the youth himself, 
guided by the nurse, pursued and overtook the man 
who was bearing oflF Aileen. 

Foiled in his villainy. Sir Eustace would fain have 
fled, but the indignant De Burgh, committing Aileen to 
the embrace of Nora and the care of his friends, who 
now came up, pressed Sir Eustace so hardly, that he 
was fain to turn and defend himself, and ere half a dozen 
passes were exchanged he fell severely wounded by the 
sword of Sir Redmond. 

This brief conflict had taken place by the light of the 
torches borne by the attendants of De Burgh's party. 
Placing his foot on the breast of his' fallen foe, De JBurgh 
bade him ask his life, but an inarticulate moan was the 
only reply he received. 

Thinking that the mai^ was unable to speak, Red- 
mond proceeded to sever with his dagger the strings of 
the mask which he wore, while two of his companions 
raised him up, the blood meanwhile pouring from his 
wound. 

The miserable English knight, who dreaded the dis- 
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covery of his defeated treachery, feebly attempted re- 
sistance, but as the mask fell off, and the torchlight 
gleamed upon his livid features, all collapsed and wrung 
with shame and anguish, he responded bitterly to the 
cry of dismay uttered by Redmond. 

" Yes ! yes 1 ^' he gasped faintly, '^ it is indeed I, thy 
friend, who have sought to steal thy bride. A malison 
on the hour that mine eyes first looked upon her fatal 
beauty, for it was a snare that hath led me to destruc- 
tion. I die a caitiff wretch, dishonoured before God and 
man. I die, too, by thy hand, for whose life I once so 
freely perilled mine own ! May these two memories 
poison all the days to come for you and for Aileen, that 
thou hast slain the friend who loved thee, and her 
beauty beguiled me to my soul^s undoing ! '* 

The miserable knight fainted as he uttered these 
dreadful words. 

He was taken up and conveyed with all possible care 
and tenderness to the dwelling of Aileen, whom he had 
wronged, and a chirurgeon was sent for to examine his 
wounds. Fever and delirium ensued, and for many 
days his life was despaired of. 

While the unhappy English knight was in this peril, 
while Redmond hung despairing over what it was 
thought would be the deathbed of Sir Eustace, over- 
whelmed with the thought that his hand should have 
meted death to the friend for whose crime he felt for- 
bearance and compassion ; and while in the ravings of 
his delirium the English knight passionately upbraided 
Aileen as the authoress of all his misery and sin, the 
appalled and pity-stricken damsel made a solemn vow. 
Should Sir Eustace be spared for penitence, and Red- 
mond spared the dreadful thought that he had slain his 
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friend, then did Aileen register a vow to God, our Lady, 
and blessed St. Bridget, that since she, Aileen Fitzgerald, 
although unwittingly, had been the cause of so much 
misery, she would never become the bride of man, but 
dedicate all her future life thankfully to Heaven, in the 
nunnery of Kildare. 

The pious prayers of Aileen were answered. Sir 
Eustace recovered ; Sir Redmond was spared the horror 
of having killed him, and Aileen, despite of all entreaties 
from De Burgh, from her friends, and from the appa- 
rently penitent Sir Eustace himself, kept the solemn 
vow which she had made. 

It was on the vigil of Aileen's profession that the 
novice-mistress of the great nunnery at Kildare ob- 
served Redmond de Burgh kneeling at vespers in the 
church. On the day when Aileen entered the nunnery 
she had promised to De Burgh that she w:ould see him 
yet again on the eve of her final abandonment of the 
world. 

Sir Redmond was a most pious no less than worthy 
and accomplished knight; his heart was filled with 
gratitude to Heaven in that the blood of the misguided 
Sir^ Eustace did not stain his soul, but he loved Aileen 
with a most tender and faithful affection, ^nd to resign 
her even for the fulfilment of her vow had been very 
bitter to him. 

But De Burgh had come victorious out of this con- 
flict, and his interview with Aileen at the grate, on the 
eve of her profession, was less painj^ than the kind 
novice-mistress. Sister Perpetua, had feared that it 
would be. 

Great comfort did Aileen derive from Sir Redmond 
telling her that he had so ordered his worldly affairs 
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as to admit of his devoting his sword to the service of 
God, in the excellent order of the Knights of St. John 
of Malta, and that he had made arrangements to leave 
Ireland immediately after her profession. 

Of the unhappy man whose frenzy had been produc- 
tive of the separation between himself and Aileen he 
had no cheering news to tell. Soon after Aileen had 
entered the convent, a rude and gloomy mood had dis- 
placed Sir Eustace's professions of penitence. This 
mood was varied by occasional bursts of wild gaiety, in 
which he would mingle with the most dissolute knights 
and cavaliers in Dublin. Finally, said Sir Redmond, 
the English knight had withdrawn altogether from his 
society. Aileen looked sorrowful at these tidings ; she 
had ventured to hope that the fulfilment of her vow 
would help to win back an erring soul. 

'* Redmond, my friend ! '' she then said, " it may be 
that this our erring brother is reserved for the redemp- 
tion of some great chastisement. Should it be thy lot 
ever to meet with hitn plunged, alas, in greater sin, 
and groaning under the burden of some great judgment, 
promise me, then, that for Aileen's sake, thou wilt abide 
by him, wilt do thy best to win him back to the way of 
salvation.'* 

With pious fervour Redmond gave this promise, but 
in truth he deemed it little probable that in this world 
he and the English knight would meet again, thinking 
that Sir Eustace had returned to his native land. 
Greatly, then, was he surprised at encountering him 
again that very night, when, after parting from Aileen, 
he walked out beyond the boundaries of the city. 



CHAPTBE n. 

THE ]£SETINa. 

It was a fine snnuner nigHt^ a night of early June, and 
the moon rode imclouded over the star-sprinlded skj. 
Sir Eedmond was little disposed to rest ; his submissive 
and well-ordered spirit recognized all the excellence of 
Aileen's vocation, but more of human frailty clung 
about his soul than that of the angelic maiden, and he 
could not forbear on that night from a sorrowful con- 
trast of the life that was before him, with that which 
he had hoped for ere his luckless meeting with Sir 
Eustace Grey. 

De Burgh felt feverish as well as depressed ; and in- 
stead of retiring to his lodging when he left the con- 
vent, he walked out among the fields and b6sky woods 
which at that time encircled the city. 

The night was so oppressively warm that the lon^ 
tendrils of the wild rose fluttered not a leaf, and the 
rich warbling of the nightingale rung high and clear in 
the still air. 

The country road, or rather lane, down which Sir 
Bedmond had sauntered terminated on a wide common^ 
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the eastern boundary of which was skirted by an oak 
coppice. Absorbed in melancholy mnsings^ De Burgh 
pursued his way on the borders of the wood till, feeling 
somewhat wearied, he sat down ^ rest on the moss* 
covered roots of an aged oak that threw its gnarled 
limbs "^ide over the common. 

The coolness and stillness of the hour soothed the 
poor young knight, whose harrassed mind had told 
more than he was himself aware upon his frame ; and 
the slumber which he would in vain have courted on his 
pillow insensibly stole over him. ^ 

He was roused from a dream of those bygone days, 
when Aileen was his promised bride and Eustace Grey 
the chosen friend of his heart, by sounds which the 
practised ear of a soldier could not mistake — ^the clink 
of metal, the ringing of steel spurs, of swords in their 
scabbards, and the measured tramp of a body of 
cavalry. 

De Burgh shook off the slumber that oppressed him, 
and athwart the moor he saw a troop of soldiers pass, 
arrayed in the garb and glittering accoutrements of 
King Henry^s guards, with the red cross banner of 
St. George in the van. 

Some anxiety crossed the mind of De Burgh as to 
the purpose with which these troops were, in the dead of 
the night, marching on Kildare; and starting up as 
the last of the line disappeared in the soft obscurity of 
the summer night, he was about to follow them in their 
route to the city, when a sigh, so deep and mournful 
that it almost resembled a groan, met his ears; and, 
leaning against the trunk of a neighbouring tree, he 
perceived a figure in knightly guise. The long shafts 
of the sHvery moonbeams, piercing the fantastic 
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twine of the broad, green branches, glittered on the 
steel breastplate and shining helmet ; but though the 
beaver was down and the vizor raised, the plume of 
scarlet and blue feathers that nodded on the crest 
shadowed the countenance of the wearer. 

Stepping forwards as Sir Redmond rose, this person 
addressed him ; but in the hollow voice, and changed 
and melancholy aspect, De Burgh scarce recognized his 
former friend Sir Eustace Grey. 

His speech was of mingled bitterness and sorrow. 
He had indeed, as De Burgh had surmised, been ab- 
sent in England, and had returned to Ireland to hold a 
high office in the house of his kinsman, the Lord 
Deputy. 

This Deputy, afterwards distinguished for the sax^king 
and burning of the cathedral and town of Downpatrick, 
was already beginning to earn his evil reputation as 
one of the most cruel and rapacious of the parasites of 
Henry. 

Sir Bedmond could not forbear from an expression of 
anger at the mention of his name. 

^'The Lord Deputy is my near ktnsman,** replied 
Grey, '^ and I am but a soldier of fortune, whose sword 
must win his bread.^^ Then suddenly withdrawing his 
gauntlet, he extended his hand to De Burgh. 

^' Redmond de Burgh,^^ he said, " I am a most 
miserable and sinful man; my madness has destroyed 
your happiness as well as mine own. But for the sake 
of our old days at Milan, and even for the sake of holy, 
fair Aileen, wilt thou not once more take my hand in 
friendship ere we part for ever ? ^' 

It was not in the generous spirit of De Burgh to 
refuse such an appeal, and as he grasped the hand of 
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Eustace, he inquired whether he knew that Aileen was 
to pronounce her final vows on the morrow, 

"Ay/^ answered the Englishman; "it is for that 
I have journeyed to Kildare 'to-night. A new life 
begins to-morrow for me, no less than for Aileen : the 
Church weds her to a Heavenly spouse, and I mean to 
be present at the bridal ! " 

Then again grasping the hand of his friend. Sir 
Eustace bade him a sudden adieu, and stalked silently 
away, leaving De Burgh to doubt whether there was 
not incipient madness in the fiery gleam of his eye, his 
fierce, abrupt manner, and disjointed speech. 



CHAPTER m. 



THE BBIDB OF HEAVEK. 



Bright shone the sun on the noble and ancient city^ 
on the day that fair Aileen Fitzgerald was to pronoonce 
her vows. 

The church was crowded with grave matrons and 
blooming damsels, to witness her profession, for the 
story of Aileen, and the peculiar circumstances which 
led to her devoting herself to a religions life were well 
known. 

The solemn rites had commenced, the deep tones 
of the organ rolled along the vaulted roof, the flowers 
and the inumerable tapers that graced the high altar 
were half-veiled in fragrant clouds of incense, and 
Sister Eulalia, the Bride Aileen, robed in white and 
gHttering garments, and crowned with roses, was led 
to the altar^s foot by the superioress and the novice- 
ndstress, preceded by twelve fair damsels stoewing 
flowers. The strains of the organ were hushed, and 
Aileen, kneeling before the bishop, was about to 
answer to his solemn adjurations, when lo ! a profane 
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and tmseemly tnniult was heard in the church porch ; 
the next moment the doors were violently thrown open^ 
and loud^ wild voices^ the clash of swords^ the tramp of 
mailed feet, smote the appalled ears of the faithfiil, as 
a troop of soldiers led by Gray, the Lord Deputy, 
rushed into the church. 

The Deputy, sword in hand, strode up to the altar, 
his kinsman Eustace at his side. 

'^ Enough! enough 1^' he cried, in a loud, fmious 
voice, and stamping his mailed heel upon the pave- 
ment ; ^' enough of these popish mummeries, these idola- 
trous rites I In the name of King Henry I bid ye desist. 
Begone, ye whining priests, your vocation is no more, and 
nunneries are at an end I Gather your flock about you. 
Madam Abbess, and go spin, go spin I fortius fair dam- 
sel, this Aileen Fitzgerald, she is the heiress of many a 
goodly acre, and her hand and fortunes are therefore 
doubly at the disposal of our lord the king, and he 
wills that instead of adding to the swollen revenues 
of St. Bridget, they should go to reward a valorous 
knight, even mine own kinsman, Eustace Grey. Why 
art thou laggard, boy ? come, seize thy bride !'' 

It must not be supposed that the Deputy had been 
permitted uninterruptedly to utter this outrageous lan- 
guage; his words were almost overwhelmed in the tumult 
that filled the church, the dash of arms, the shrieks of 
women, the fierce voices of men struggling to drive 
back the soldiers, who had already commenced to tear 
down the silver lamps, and were pressing after their 
leader to the chancel. No available opposition could, 
however, be offered to the brutal soldiery ; the persons 
who filled the church were mostly women and children, 
and the few men who were present^— burghers and 
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residents of Kildare — were in their ordinary attire, and 
though not without the weapons which all classes were 
accustomed to wear in those days, they were in no 
way prepared for a contest with a body of well ap- 
pointed English soldiers^ The guilty and miserable 
Sir Eustace, who had, in fact, suggested this outrage 
to his kinsman, rushed forward, at his command, to 
seize Aileen. What could the white-stoled priests, 
the trembling acolytes do to defend the kneeling 
maiden ? But she was not left without a protector ; 
as with a brow flushed both with shame and joy at 
his own base triumph, Eustace Grey sprung forwards 
to seize the damsel, he encountered a glance as fierce 
and more determined than his own. With a sword 
ah^dy dripping with the blood of the English soldiers, 
who had oppoaed him as he fought his way towards the 
chancel, the indignant De Burgh threw himself before 
Aileen, and attacked Sir Eustace with such impetuosity, 
that the latter had barely time to ward off with his own 
sword the desperate lunge of Sir Redmond. 

Alas I at that moment Aileen started from her kneel- 
ing attitude, the weapon of the recreant Sir Eustace, 
as it struck aside that of her defender, passed through 
her bosom, and the innocent victim fell at the altar's 
foot, with her white garments dyed in blood ! 

4c 4c % ^ % , i(i 9|c 

Long weary years have rolled away, many a winter 
have the rains beat, and the pitiless winds raved through 
l^e cloistered halls and dismantled chambers of the 
nunnery at Kildare; but amid all aMctions, the children 
of Erin still cling to the broken altars of their faith. 

Those were the days in which the atrocious penal 
laws were first enacted; but though loyalty to the 
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ClicDPch was tlien declared treason to the king, there 
were two Catholics who were known to abide in a poor 
hut on the outskirts of the city of Kildare, and who 
alike in storm and sunshine, by night and day, were 
in the habit of wandering unmolested about the pre- 
cincts of the ruined convent. 

^J'hese persons were adherents of the ancient faith, 
but neither let nor hindrance did they receive, even 
from the English governors, who were the fiercest ex- 
ponents of the new religion. A strangely-assorted pair 
they seemed; one of them a grave, melancholy man, 
scarce past the season of ycyith, the other bearing the 
appearance of extreme old age — ^the bowed and wasted 
form, the sunken eye,* the attenuated features, the 
silvered hair. 

In their visits to the decaying convent, the steps of 
this person were wont to be feeble and slow, and he 
would lean heavily on the arm of his companion. They 
had two places of especial resort among the ruins ; one 
was to a plain stone cross erected over a grave in what 
had once been the cemetery of the convent, the other 
was to a particular spot in the chancel, where the pave- 
ment had a grisly stain of blood, a stain which it was 
said neither time nor water could efface. 

On entering the ruined church, or on approaching the 
lowly grave, the white-haired man had been sometimes 
seen to be fearfully excited, to throw off all appearance 
of age, to abandon the supporting arm of his com- 
panion, and cast away the staff on which he was also 
wont to lean. 

Then would the wretched creature cast himself on 
the ensanguined pavement, and wash it with his tears, 
or, prostrate on the grave, kiss the cold soil, and pas- 
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sionately clamour for pardon from the dead! Ever 
after these paroxysms, his feebleness would be more 
depressing than before, so that his companion was 
oftentimes compelled to obtain assistance to convey 
him to their house, a poor hut, not far from the 
convent, where they both led the Kves of ascetics. 

This white-haired man was mad; he had been smitten 
with madness amid his remorse for a terrible crime; 
but his companion, who never abandoned him, who 
soothed his frenzy and cheered him when his disease 
took the form of a despairing melancholy, was reported 
to be a most devout and holy man. 

How sorely must his' Christian patience and charity 
have been tried by that weary, that seemingly endless 
duty which he had undertaken; his own dark locks 
were almost bleached to silver, and still the maniac lived, 
lived to be each day a greater trial to his companion, who, - 
on his part, never murmured at his task ; the only fear 
he expressed was lest his own summons should precede 
that of his wretched charge. ^' For what would become 
of my poor brother,^' he said, " should it please our 
Lord to call me hence ? Who knoweth his sufferings 
as I do ? who will tend or care for him when I am 
gone ? '^ 

This affliction was spared to that generous and com- 
passionate soul. The maniac, who was no other than Sir 
Eustace Grey, expired somewhat suddenly on one of 
his visits to the humble grave in which rested the 
mortal remains of sweet Aileen Fitzgerald. 

Then Sir Eedmond de Burgh, who had so faithfully 
kept the promise he had made to Aileen on the night 
before her profession, and had tended, in his misery and 
remorse, his great enemy, the slayer of that innocent 
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damsel, was free to put in practice the cherished pur- 
pose of his soul ; and hopeless to heal the wounds of his 
unhappy country, he took shipping for Italy, and died 
some years afterwards, in the Franciscan monastery of 
Pavia, greatly noted for his sanctity. 

As to the unhappy Sir Eustace, from the day that 
Aileen died, the light of reason never visited his brain, 
not even iii the hour of his own death; but in the 
distraction of that erring soul was an infinity of horror 
and remorse. 

Truly this was a great sinner — ^but who shall set 
bounds to that mercy which is boundless? the daily 
prayer of the man whom he had so cruelly wronged 
was that he might be forgiven. 

To be forgiven of our sins let us all ever humbly 
pray. 



N 2 



THE QUEEN'S REST. 



'A ICtgeiOi 0{ ISermonttsty.' 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE COUET TO THE CONVENT. 

The fitful Bonbeams of a stormy October day cast a 
crimson glow on the ivied towers of the great convent 
at Bermondsey. 

A rural village was Bermondsey in the days when 
queens and princesses retired from the pomps and 
vanities of a court, to spend their last hours in its 
cloistered halls. 

Wealthy citizens, and even noblemen, the Earl of 
Sussex among the rest, had their country houses in that 
now densely populated and poor suburb. 

There could, however, have been little of the pictu- 
resque about the locality, the ground being flat and 
swampy, the waters of the Thames at high tides oozing 
sluggishly up through the rank grass of the low-lying 
meadows, or feeding the broad ditches and glassy 
pools, the banks of which were overhung by a thick 
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growth of alders, willows, tall flags, and other trees and 
plants that love a marshy soil, while large patches of 
the water-lily, with its white petals and yellow antlers, 
gleamed amid the green rushes \ and the margin was 
gay in spring weather with the crimson-tipped daisy, the 
golden kingcup, and the purple blossom of the marsh- 
mallow. 

The even tenor of conventual duties prevented hurry 
and confusion in the ordinary routine ; nevertheless, on 
the day referred to there was an increased activity and 
some little bustle of preparation among the sisterhood, 
for the abbess had received notice that on that day Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of the'Fourth Edward, 
that heroine of strange and varied fortunes, would take 
possession of the apartments reserved at the nunnery 
for ladies of her royal degree. 

Not the first queen who had sought shelter within 
those venerable walls was Elizabeth; for in the holy 
retreat of the convent at Bermondsey, died Katherine the 
Fair, the daughter of the King of France, the widow of 
the conqueror of Agincourt, the mother of the hapless 
Henry the Sixth. 

Alas I the queen of the royal line of Hugh Capet was 
as fain to seek consolation and repose among the gentle 
nuns, as was the daughter of the simple knight Sir 
Richard Woodville. 

Yery mournful are the accounts that remain of the 
last days of Katherine the Fair, and her pitiful recom- 
mendation to her royal son of her forlorn little ones, the 
oflfspring of her imprudent second marriage with Sir 
Owen Tudor. 

Queen Katherine was driven to the haven at Ber- 
mondsey by the intrigues of political enemies ; and the 
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sullen humour of her crafty son-in-law, Henry thg^ 
Seventh, who hated the dowager queen, and was a 
most harsh and tyrannical husband to her daughter, 
Elizabeth of York, compelled Elizabeth Woodville to 
seek the same sanctuary. 

Despite the bitter reverses of her eventfiil life, the 
cruel fate which had overtaken her father, her gallant 
brother Lord Rivers, and even her innocent children, 
Edward the Fifth and his little brother, supposed to be 
murdered in the Tower, Elizabeth did not willingly 
retire to the cloister. 

She was an active, intriguing woman, whose ambi- 
tion and determined plots for the aggrandizement of 
her own family had gone far to ruin that of her second 
husband. The proud English nobility were so envious 
of the high fortunes of the Woodvilles, the relatives of 
^^ Dame Grey," as Elizabeth was spitefully called, not only 
by the disappointed courtiers, but also by the Duchess 
of York, the mother of her royal lord, the whilom '' Rose 
of Raby," whose coarser sobriquet of " Proud Cicely,^' 
or ^^ Ciss,'- is a clue to her character also. 

Astute, cold-hearted Henry Tudor was not the man 
to bear with a designing mother-in-law ; and Elizabeth 
was fain to understand the hint, which was in fact a 
command, that she should retire to Bermondsey. 

Poor woman, with all her ambition and political 
intrigue, she had an affectionate heart, and dearly 
loved her children j and her ambition and affection were 
alike trampled on by Henry the Seventh. 

The coldness and severity of the King towards her 
eldest daughter, whom he had wedded because she was in 
fact the legal heiress of the crown, and hated because he 
knew the people recognized her title, the mean marriages 
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wliich lie had contrived for her younger daughters, as 
much as his tyranny and insolence towards herself, 
wounded the heart, no less than it exasperated the pride 
of Elizabeth. 

And thus it was with sour and bitter feelings, with 
no pious and serene satisfaction at the prospect of 
passing the last days of her turbulent and troubled life 
among the pious sisterhood, that Elizabeth prepared for 
her retirement at Bermondsey. 

The arrival of the queen dowager at the nunnery was 
an event, and from the abbess to the humblest lay- 
sister every member of the community was anxious to 
do honour to the advent of the royal guest. 

Fresh tapestries had been hung in the apartments 
formerly occupied by Katherine the Fair, the queen's 
oratory was newly fitted with a crucifix and holy water 
stoup of massive gold, a crimson footcloth was laid 
upon the oak flooring, and the silver lamps fed with 
perfumed oils. 

The queen had been expected to arrive at noon, but 
the red autumn sunbeams were sinking in the west 
when the blast of a trumpet gave token of her ap- 
proach, and the pompous cavalcade by which she was 
accompanied appeared in the distance. 

On they came, a gallant company of knights and 
ladies, with gay trappings glittering in the waning sun, 
with banners and embroidered veils, and plumes and 
pennons waving in the autunm gale. 

This event, the arrival of Queen Elizabeth at Ber- 
mondsey, awakened an interest without the convent as 
well as within it ; and despite the occasional scuds of 
rain and the sharp easterly wind, crowds of people had 
loitered about the roads and precincts of the abbey 
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from an hour before noon, waiting to see the qneen 
pass. 

These worthy sightseers were duly rewarded for their 
patience^ not only by a view of the royal procession, but 
by a most gracious recognition from the queen herself, 
who put aside the silken curtains of her litter, and 
bowed repeatedly to the loyal acclamations of the 
people. 

Unpopular as EUzabeth was among the great nobility, 
she was somewhat of fe favourite with the people, by 
reason, perhaps, of her being an Englishwoman, raised 
from a comparatively humble station to the throne, 
rather than a foreign princess. Elizabeths advent at 
Bermondsey was not at all that of a grave, mournful 
matron, wearied with the pomps and vanities of the 
world. No, in sooth, the magnificent retinue that ac- 
companied her — even her gorgeous array — showed how 
her heart was set upon the world^s glories still. 

The sumptuous litter in which she was conveyed was 
drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, trapped with 
purple and silver ; the litter was fitted with cushions 
covered with purple silk ; the curtains of the same 
material were fringed with gold, and at the horses' heads 
were gaily attired pages in suits of scarlet and silver. 
The queen's ladies, eight in number, rode on either side 
of the litter, richly attired, and mounted on Spanish 
jennets, two heralds, a score of the yeomen of the 
guard, and four knights of the royal household, led the 
way. 

Aa for Elizabeth's own attire, however much it might 
enhance the personal charms which still remained to 
her, and of which she was still so vain, it was rather 
befitting to a coronation, or a royal wedding than the 
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entry of a widowed wife and bereaved mother to a 
cloister. 

The robe worn by the queen on this occasion was of 
a gorgeous material called bandekin, a thick silk, 
wrought in a column pattern, alternate blue and gold. 

Upon her shoulders she wore a voluminous mantle of 
crimson velvet, lined throughout with sables; rings, 
bracelets, and carcanets blazed on her fingers, her neck, 
and arms ; and on her brow was an open diadem of 
jewels, from which depended a long veil of gold tissue. 
Now the people who had assembled tb see Elizabeth on 
her way to the convent somewhat marvelled at this dis- 
play, for the penurioils character of the king, her son- 
in-law, was well known, and also that he had in a man- 
ner compelled Elizabeth to quit the court. 

The truth was, however, that cunning Henry wanted 
to get quietly rid of her, and for the sake of this quiet 
he compounded with his avarice for the expense of the 
display, which he determined should be the last. 

As for Elizabeth she was quite as shrewd if less penu- 
rious than her sharp son-in-law, who on more than one 
pretext had denuded her of some of her most costly 
jewels, and she thought it wise on quitting the palace 
to actually wear the best of those that remained, lest 
Henry should take a fancy for examining the caskets. 
. All pleasures, we suppose, are agreeable according to 
the cost at which we procure them, and the people who 
had waited in the sun, and wind, and rain all day to see 
the queen pass, were in ecstasies at the reward of a far 
more gorgeous show than they had anticipated, and 
cheered, and shouted, and struggled with, and almost 
fought with each other, to get a near view of the pro- 
cession. 
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Tlie result of this uproar was a serious accident as the 
procession neared the abbey gates ; as one of the horses 
taking fright at the noise became unmanageable^ and 
rearing violently, struck down a young damsel who had 
been pushed in advance of the crowd. 

After this mischief was done the rider brought his 
refractory steed under control, but the damsel was 
taken up senseless, and the queen looking from her 
litter perceived a girl, apparently about eighteen years 
of age, supported in the arms of the bystanders. Her 
wimple had been removed, and discovered a beautiful 
face pale as death \ a profusion of silky ebon hair had 
escaped from the blue ribbon that confined it, and con- 
trasted with the waxen hue of the features, as did the 
blood that oozed, from a wound on the temple, inflicted 
by the horse^s hoof. s 

Despite her many faults, her vanity, her ambition, 
her spirit of intrigue, Elizabeth Woodville was a tender 
and kind-hearted woman ; she commanded that the in- 
jured damsel should be carried into the convent and her 
hurts attended to. 

These were found to be serious, as the poor damsePs 
collar-bone was fractured, and beyond this the chirur- 
geon apprehended concussion of the brain, and she was 
still insensible when the queen, before retiring for the 
night, sent to inquire of the young creature^s condition. 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE LSTTEB FOB THE ABBESS. 

When the poor injured damsel was undressed by the 
nuns to whose care she was committed, a letter ad- 
dressed to the lady abbess of Bermondsey was foimd 
concealed in her bodice, and the persons who had 
picked her up when the accident occurred, stated that 
they had heard her inquire in the crowd the way to the 
convent, saying that she was a stranger from the country 
and the bearer of a letter to the lady abbess. The 
reverend mother Veronica, the superioress of the con- 
vent at Bermondsey at that time, was the only child of 
a country gentleman, a Lancastrian knight, who received 
at the battle of Blore Heath a wound, which though it 
made him an invalid for life, preserved to him his pro- 
perty, as it hindered his taking any further share in the 
terrific civil contest. 

Tenderly and patiently did his daughter abide by him 
through the long years during which he was confined 
to a sick couch, as fretful and discontented in his mind 
as he was diseased in body. Margaret Walsingham, 
the Mother Veronica of Bermondsey, was a comely 
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maiden, and more than one gallant gentleman, both of 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, would fain have per- 
suaded Margaret to commit to some hired attendant her 
painful charge* of her father, and assume the position of 
an honoured wife. 

Gently, but firmly, Margaret refused them all. A 
faithless daughter, she said, would never make a true 
wife ; her duty was appointed, and she must abide by 
her father to the last. 

She did abide by Hm, and the old man died invoking 
blessings on her head, and praying her forgiveness for 
the trouble and anxiety he had been to her; for he was 
conscious how sorely she had been tried by his impatient 
temper. 

But these last entreaties loving and pious Margaret 
would not hear. He had been no trouble to her, she 
said; she had grieved only over his sufferings, which 
had caused his fractious temper. 

Then, when those sufferings were ended, and the 
duteous daughter's hand had closed the weary eyes, she 
permitted herself to indulge her aspiration for a reli- 
gious life, made arrangement for the sale of her land, 
»nd retired with the proceeds into the convent at 
Bermondsey. 

One other sore trial had been decreed to Margaret 
Walsingham, beside the weary task of nursing for years 
an invalid and impatient father. 

The mother of Margaret had died while she herself 
was a child; she had no sister, no aunts, no female 
relations, save the orphan daughter of a kinsman of her 
father, who had been brought up under the guardian- 
ship of a maternal aunt, a vain and foolish woman, who 
promised her niece almost in her childhood that her 
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beauty would secure her fortune in fascinating some 
wealthy knight, or even baron, who for the sake of her 
fair face would make her his wife. 

This foolish woman died somewhat suddenly, when 
her niece, Alice, was in her seventeenth year ; and the 
young girl had henceforth no home, save that which 
was offered to her in the house of her father's kinsman^ 
Sir Eoger Walsingham. 

Gentle Margaret, when the news came that her 
cousin Alice was left without a home, eagerly assented 
to her father's proposition of offering the forlorn young 
creature an asylum. 

Very sweet and winning, too, was Alice Walsingham, 
and she might have found her way to a heart less 
generous and tender than Margaret's. She was so gay, 
so bright ; she came like a sunbeam upon that saddened 
household, shedding the first cheering radiance on 
Margaret's dull existence. 

Alas I she was as frivolous as she was gay, as credu- 
lous as she was innocent, and lamentably proved that 
clear, good sense is indispensable to solid virtue* 

None of her many failings were visible during the 
first months of her residence with Sir Roger Walsing- 
ham and his daughter. Her heart was, perhaps, only 
too susceptible to tender impressions, and its best 
influences were aroused by the generous kindness with 
which she was received by her hitherto unknown 
relatives. 

But this poor, gay, foolish Alice had been reared by 
her aunt in London; and London was as much the 
capital in the days of the Fourth Edward as at any 
later period, and the capital is always to a certain extent 
the head-quarters of luxury and dissipation, Alice had 
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been accustomed to be a witness of joasts^ and tourna- 
ments^ and masques^ and pageants^ and to hear flattering 
whispers from gay gallants. She had been appalled 
when, on the death of her aunt, she found herself 
homeless and destitute ; but no sooner did she become 
accustomed to the sense of security and comfort in the 
house of her kinsmcm, than she was also aware of its 
isolation and dulness. 

Alice hated the country Ufe; she was pained at the 
Bight Of Sir Roger's sufferings, wid irritated by his 
fretfulness and sick, capricious fancies. The saint-like 
endurance of Margaret, her tenderness and patience, 
she termed apathy and want of spirit; she no longer 
loaded her relations with protestations of gratitude, but 
went sullen and discontented about the house where, on 
her first arrival, she had been wont to carol like a bird. 

Then another change came over her. It was fair 
summer weather, and she would take long and lonely 
walks in the fields and woodlands. 

Margaret, absorbed by her duties in her father's sick 
chamber, and by her household cares, in which Alice 
now offered her no assistance, had not the time, earnest 
as was her inclination to do so, to watch over the in- 
considerate girl. 

She could not, however, fail to note that the smiles 
and gaiety of Alice were resumed, and rejoiced in her 
cousin's recovered spirits, till an ancient and faithfiil 
servitor of the family, informed her that Alice in her long 
walks had been seen in compcmy with some gaily attired 
cavalier. 

Margaret was terrified at this revelation; in the 
simple round of her pious and painful duties she was 
ignorant both of the wiles and fascinations of city life. 
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but her good sense told her that the suitor who sought 
in secrecy the favour of a young maiden would scarce 
be honourable, and with tenderness and caution she in- 
quired of Alice concerning this cavalier, asking why her 
cousin had not introduced him at their abode, and as- 
suring her that it was by no means expected that she 
would abide in so dull a dwelling, and that she, Mar- 
garet, could answer for Sir Eoger that he would be as 
happy as herself to see Alice honourably wedded. 

To this discreet and aflFectionate discourse Alice re- * 
plied only with a sneer, assuring her cousin that she 
could dispense with all supervision, for that her admirer 
was a person of high degree, and that he would shortly 
raise her to a position far beyond that of a kinswoman 
of Sir Eoger or any other country knight. 

Though surprised and even wounded by the imperti- 
nent flippancy of Alice, Margaret generously forbore to 
express her displeasure, but still maintained that an 
honourable suitor would seek, and not shun, the guar- 
dians of a maiden to whom he meant honourably. Upon 
this, Alice, for fault of a reasonable answer, became 
more flippant and impertinent than before, taxed her 
cousin with envy, and provoked even temperate Mar- 
garet to the utterance of a sharp rebuke. 

The cousins parted that night in anger, Alice ob- 
stinately refusing to give any information as to her new 
friend, and Margaret threatening, that since her father^s 
ill health prevented his taking an active part in the 
direction of his family, she would herself make the con- 
duct of Alice known to their mutual confessor, a pious 
Benedictine, who was a monk of a neighbouring monas- 
tery. Alice laughed at this threat more insolently 
thsui ever, and flung out of the room without even the 
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courtesy of bidding her cousin good night, and in this 
world they met no more. 

On the following morning Alice was missing from 
her chamber; a billet left on her table and addressed to 
Margaret boasted largely of the lofty position she was 
about to attain, and condescendingly added that she 
would not be unmindfiil of Margaret and the sick Sir 
Soger, who were to expect some most important favours 
at her hands. Both Margaret and her father, however, 
would gladly have compounded these wonderful pro- 
mises for a simple certainty that Alice was in safe and 
honourable charge. 

This assurance they were not destined to receive, and 
many and bitter were the tears that Margaret shed over 
her cousin's fate, which she could not but surmise to 
have been a very wretched one. 

Sir Soger died about two years after the elopement 
of Alice, and in her holy retirement at Bermondsey 
even, many sad and anxious thoughts had Margaret in 
behalf of her lost cousin. 

The tender and loving heart of this excellent woman 
beat as warmly as ever under the habit of Sister 
Yeronica and the state robes of the lady abbess j and 
when, after having installed Queen Elizabeth in her 
apartments, she went by the desire of the royal guest 
to see to the condition of the wounded stranger, and 
the scroll found upon the latter was placed in her hands, 
she was overwhelmed with surprise and pity on recog- 
nizing in the missive the well-remembered characters of 
her cousin Alice. 



CHAPTER III. 

MISTRESS GRACE. 

A VERY mournful appeal was that whicli the letter con- 
tained; a message 'jfrom the dead, adjuring the Abbess 
Veronica, by the sacred charities of her own holy state, 
by the tender remembrances of kinship and of youth, 
to pray for a sinful and penitent woman and have com- 
passion on her innocent child. 

" Oh, Margaret, beloved cousin and friend," pleaded 
the sorrowftil epistle, " think that your erring Alice 
speaks to you from the grave ; you will not have less 
charity now that your virtues have raised you to your 
present venerated position than when in your youth you 
bore so patiently with my follies and my faults. In the 
profound seclusion, the lowly labour by which I have 
sought to atone for my sins I have still been careful to 
obtain tidings of you, my dear cousin ; always resolved 
that when my last hour approached I would commit my 
child, my darling Grace, to your care. Living I should 
never have dared to address you even on her behalf; 
but when you shall read this, the grave will have shut 
me out alike from human sympathy or condemnation, 
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yet shall it have a voice which I know will reach your 
ears and your heart, and that voice reiterates one 
mournful, earnest prayer, 'Oh pity and protect my 
child !^ '^ This piteous appeal of the dead Alice was 
followed by a detail of her life from the period of her 
elopement from the house of Sir Roger Walsingham. 
The composed and pious mm was startled and aghast at 
the revelations of which that letter made her the con- 
fidante. The cavalier who had deluded the unhappy 
Alice from the benevolent protection of her kindred, 
was a man of the very highest rank ; so exalted indeed 
was his condition, that the wrong he had wrought to 
the unhappy girl was thereby made irreparable. In 
that mournful letter Alice had dwelt upon the shame 
and consternation with which she was overwhelmed on 
this discovery, in terms that moved the Abbess Veronica 
to tears. No hardened obstinate sinner was Alice Wal- 
singham ; she loved the traitor whose falsehood had so 
cruelly deceived her, nor could it be doubted, despite 
his treachery, that he loved her very truly. But once 
made fully aware of the ruin and wrong which he had 
wrought her, the soul of Alice stained, but not corrupt, 
forbade the continuance of a life of shame and sin. 

In the silence and darkness of the night she fled from 
the luxurious home in which she had been placed by her 
betrayer, as she had formerly fled from the hospitable 
abode of her kinsman Sir Roger. 

The rich jewels, the costly attire which the guilty 
man had lavished on her to profusion, all were left be- 
hind, for they were the wages of sin, and Alice would 
not retain them. A box of linen and other necessaries, 
a change of outward clothing, the simplest she pos- 
sessed, and a small sum in ready money, needful for 
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her support nntil she could obtain employment, was all 
that Alice took when she left her gay dwelling with her 
infant in her arms, to pass the remainder of her days in 
obscurity, and penitence, and toil. 

For many years it appeared that Alice had resided at 
the little town of Daventry, in Northamptonshire, pass- 
ing for a widow, and maintaining herself and her child 
by her skill in embroidery. 

She knew that her cousin had taken the veil at Ber- 
mondsey, and when seized with her last illness had 
arranged with a woolstapler of Northampton to dispose 
of her little property, and conduct her daughter in safety 
to London, as soon after her decease as his own aflFairs 
would take him to the capital, where he was periodically 
a visitor through his trade in wool. With another 
touching appeal to her dear cousin Margaret the letter 
concluded. With tender maternal vanity she dwelt on 
the goodness of her child, who bore, she said, no taint 
of the waywardness and folly of her own youth, but was 
such another pious, virtuous maiden as Margaret herself 
had been. She reminded the Abbess that the poor 
damsel had no relation in the world save herself, for the 
father of Grace was now dead, and she did not, she 
could not believe that Margaret would neglect this for- 
lorn creature, and visit the faults of her mother on her 
innocent head. No ; she died in a firm faith that Mar- 
garet would receive her Grace into the convent, or pro- 
vide her with the means of supporting herself with her 
virtuous industry in the world. To the discretion of 
Margaret, Alice left the liberty of applying to the rela- 
tions of her father in the damsel's behalf. Grace her- 
self only knew that they were persons of high condition, 
but was as ignorant of their actual rank as of their name. 

2 
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Very sorrowfully did the Abbess ponder over these 
unexpected and painful revelations^ and much she hesi- 
tated as to whether she ought to make known the exist- 
ence of Grace to her paternal relations, who, though 
political events had shorn them of much of their splen- 
dour, still held a position to secure a brilliant destiny 
for the young girl in case that she should not have a 
vocation jbr a religious life. 

Por some days it seemed indeed that the only charity 
the Abbess Veronica would be called on to extend to 
her young kinswoman would be that of laying her in 
the quiet grave, for the senseless condition of Grace, was 
superseded by fever and delirium, and her life trembled 
in the balance. 

But Grace was not destined then to die ; her mission 
was appointed, and she was reserved to fulfil it; a 
mission of womanly tenderness and love ; to pour the 
wine and oil of consolation into a wounded heart; to 
soothe and soften a vain and discontented spirit, that it 
might be at peace with the world and with itself. 

It was the royal lady, Elizabeth the Queen, who was 
to learn submission from the lips of a lowly maiden, and 
Grrace Walsingham, faithful, tender, and true, was to be 
to Elizabeth like unto the daughters of whose filial care 
the stem Henry Tudor had deprived her. 

Of rare and native excellence was the character of 
Grace ; to the clear intellect, the steady virtue of her 
kinswoman the Abbess, she united that fascination of 
manner and personal beauty which had distinguished 
her unfortunate mother. Nothing ruffled her, or dis- 
turbed the serene cheerfulness of her temper; not a 
murmur was ever heard from her lips during her tedious 
and parofiil recovery from her severe accident. She 
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was so patient under the sharpest snflPerings, so grate- 
ful to the nuns, so piously resigned to live or die, that 
she won both the respect and love of all who approached 
her ; — the queen herself no less than the superioress 
and the nuns. 

The life of Elizabeth Woodville had been one long 
series of excitements, of brilliant triumphs, of excruci- 
ating sorrows. 

A forlorn young widow leading her children by the 
hand, and pleading in their behalf with the gay and 
handsome King Edward ; exalted to the conditi6n of 
that monarch's wife; then as a queen experiencing 
every reverse of fortune, weeping over her slaughtered 
kindred, more desolate in her second widowhood than 
the first, her lovely boys wrested from her maternal 
arms to be basely murdered, then consoled by beholding 
her daughter a regnant queen, and anon irritated by 
her own expulsion from that daughter's court, but ever 
the same in her personal character — ^vain, ambitious, 
and intriguing. 

It is impossible to describe the gloom, the weariness 
that preyed upon Elizabeth during the first weeks of 
her residence at Bermondsey. The very quidt and 
serenity of the place was oppressive to her who was 
accustomed to the tumult and splendour of a court, 
and the routine of religious duties seemed dull and 
vapid, for they did not touch her heart. Despite her 
regrets for the dear ones who had perished away from 
her, on the field of the lost battle, by the headsman's 
axe, even by the hand of the midnight murderer, she 
was not yet weaned from the love of this false but 
glittering world. 

Elizabeth was really interested in the recovery of the 
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the king, her son-in-lawj precluded her making for her 
young favourite auch a provision as ahe wished. 

Upon these occasions the abhess, with a grave look, 
would waive the question as to the maiden's parentage, 
and relieved the mind of the queen as to her future, by 
saying that Grace had expressed a wish, to join the 
community. 

It was a fine evening, towards the middle of May ; 
the day had been warm, and the lattice windows of the 
queen's chamber were open, to admit the breeze from 
the convent garden, which, laden with the odours of 
the spring flowers, fuined her feverish brow. 

Elizabeth had been worse than usual on that day, bat 
DOW, as Grace tenderly arranged the pillows that 
supported her in the large chair which had been wheeled 
near the window, she seemed to revive, and besought 
the girl to fetch her lute and sing to her some of the 
quaint old strains that she loved. In particular, 
Elizabeth requested to hear a hymn to " Our Lady/' 
a snatch of which Grace had sung a few nights befoi-e. 
This hymn, it appeared, had been transcribed by 
Alice Walsingham from a volume in the possession of 
a profession^ minstrel ; and Grace, who imperfectly 
remembered it, on the queen's expressing a wish to 
hear the whole, went in search of a casket in which she 
had placed the manuscript music. 

Hastily snatching the parchment from the casket, 
li had been used by her mother as a repository for 
a which she valued, not for their intrinsic worth, 
for the associatioDs connected with them, Grace 
ned to the queen's chamber, and taking her lute 
3eded to unroll the parchment, when a small case 
lid filagree fell from it to the ground. 
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The Bim was Bhining through the gay branches of 
the lilac and labamuin^ resplendent with their blos- 
soms of purple and gold^ full in at the open window^ as 
Grace stooped to pick up the gold case ; and the queen 
perceived that it was the setting of the picture of a 
cavalier in costly attire^ and carelessly inquired of the 
young girl if she knew whom it represented. 

'' It is the portrait of my father^ gracious madam^'^ 
replied Grace^ extending the miniature to the queen. 

Elizabeth took it somewhat eagerly^ and as she held 
it up in the blazing sunset^ her pale features flushed 
and then faded to a deathly whiteness^ as faintly 
gasping the words " It is the semblance of my royal 
lord, — of the noble King Edward!*' she sunk back 
in a swoon. 



CHAPTER V. 

PEACE THAT THE WORLD CANNOT GIVE. 

'^ Raise me a little, dear reverend mother ; let me see 
my precious Grace ; let me rest in her arms ! How 
dark it has grown ! I thought it was a summer mom : 
has night closed in so soon ? Oh, Beata Virgiriey ora 
pro me! The night cometh which is not followed by 
a dawn ! And you knew it all, dear mother Veronica ; 
you knew whose child was our sweet Grace ! My noble, 
erring Edward ! Saints and angels pray that he may 
be forgivefi, even as I, his wife, forgive him. Good 
Father Ambrose, you will say a daily mass throughout 
the year for the repose of my lord, and for mine own 
sinful soul ! I have bequeathed a stipend for the pur- 
pose ; my son-in-law the king, he will surely not seize 
on the small fund I have devoted to such a use ! — 
Grace, dearest child, art thou near me? Is it thy 
bosom that pillows my aching head V 

" Sweet Lady ! dear Queen, I am indeed near thee ; 
I hold thee in my arms 1 " exclaimed Grace Walsing- 
ham between her sobs. 

" Grace, my precious, pious child, mine own more 
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than daughter,'^ faltered the dying queen, " bear to my 
other children my last blessing and the assurance of 
my love. Tell them all, Cicely, and Katherine, and 
Bridget, my gentle nun, and queenly Elizabeth, more, 
more than all the rest; that I know well how their 
duties, or mayhap a too stem husband's will, kept 
them from the deathbed of their poor mother ; and 
tell them all, their dying mother's last command was, 
that they should hold thee as their most dear sister, 
for thou hast made all their love and duty towards me 
thine. Thou hast consoled me in my earthly sorrows, 
and folded me on thy loving heart to this sweet, 
sweet rest ! *' 

With these last words, the spirit of the sorely-tried 
Elizabeth Woodville passed away from this world of 
care ; — only one week after, by the accident of the minia- 
ture, she had learned that Grace Walsingham, who had 
discharged the duties of a daughter towards herself, 
was in truth a daughter of her fickle husband. 

The malice which the avaricious Henry VII. bore to 
his unfortunate mother-in-law pursued her even to the 
grave, as we are informed by the chroniclers of the 
time, that her obsequies were performed with a sim- 
plicity that verged upon meanness and disrespect. 

The remains of the deceased queen were, we are 
told by Hall, the historian, conveyed with the utmost 
privacy to Windsor, the only mourner who followed 
Elizabeth Woodville to the grave being '' a natural 
daughter of King Edward, cme Mistress Chrace.^* 
* * * * * ^ * * 

Kind reader, our Legends of the Cloister are at an 
end ; not a stone remains of the convents of Bermond- 
sey, or the Minories, or Barking. Only a memory 
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and a name are left of those sacred retreats, in which 
crowned queens and lowly maids alike found security 
and peace. 

But the memory even of these institutions is of 
worth, and that memory is like the fragrance of the 
withered rose, and scatters sweetness still ; or rather 
like unto the Phoenix, which rises gloriously from those 
ashes in which its life had seemed quenched for ever. 

So for three hundred melanchply years has the gentle 
and bounteous spirit of the monastic institutions seemed 
dead in our sea-girt isle. 

Lo ! it was not dead, hut sleeping ! Convents and 
monasteries are once more rising around us, and the 
monk and the nun yet again exercise their beneficent 
mission, "To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to instruct the ignorant I " 



FINIS. 



APPENDIX. 



I. — The monastery of Wenlock, in Shropsjiire, was a noble struc- 
ture, of which considerable ruins still remain, both of the church 
and the monastery, and these vestiges show that the style of architec- 
ture was the pure early gothic of the thirteenth century. It wa« 
founded by a community of Cluniac monks ; and it was richly en- 
dowed by Isabel de Say, the heiress of Clun. Her son, John Fitzalan, 
Baron of Oswestry, married Isabel, heiress of De Albani, Earl t>f 
Arundel, whence that title has passed into the noble family of the 
Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, one of whom wedded the heiress of 
the Fitzalans. — " Beauties of England and Wales." 

n. — ^The ecclesiastical had a marked superiority over the secular 
courts. The proceedings in the former were guided by fixed and 
invariable principles, the result of the wisdom of ages ; the latter 
were compelled to follow a system of jurisprudence confiised and 
uncertain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Norman origin, and 
depending on precedents, of which some were furnished by memory, 
others had been transmitted by tradition. The clerical judges were 
men of talents and education ; the uniformity and equity of their 
decisions were preferred to the caprice and violence which seemed to 
sway the regal and baronial justiciaries; and by d^rees, every cause 
which legal ingenuity could connect with the provisions of the 
canons, was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. — Lingard's 
" History of England." 

III. — Effigies are rarely to be met with in England before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The Normans introduced them, 
but at first only in low relief; in the beginning of the fourteenth 
ceatory the effigies are represented in full relieC The effigy of 
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Henry the Second at Fontevrand is executed in freestone and 
painted. — Stothard's " Sepulchral Monuments." 

IV. — ^Por costumes and furniture of the Middle Ages, see 
"Meyrick's Ancient Armour," "Ancient Costumes," by Smith, 
Strut, Shaw, &c., and the " Testamenta Vetusta " of the late Sir 
Harris Nicolas, a most curious and valuable work. 

V. — The Nunnery at Barking, in Essex, was of very early 
foundation, and many ladies of the highest rank took the veil there* 
Among the curiosities of mediaaval literature is a ** Treatise on 
Hawking,'* by Dame Juliana Berners, the Prioress of Barking. 
Strutt. 

VI. — The convent of the Minoresses, near the Tower, and in 
the vicinity of Aldgate, has bequeathed a name to one of the 
busiest localities of modem London, one of the long, noisy streets 
between Tower-hill and Penchurch-street being therefrom called 
« The Minories." 

In the days of the Plantagenets many of the daughters of the 
wealthy citizens were educated at the convent of the Minoresses. — 
Ward's " Londonopolis." 

VII. — In the days of Henry the Second the gates of London 
were seven in number, namely, Aldgate, Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, 
Aldersgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and the Postern, near the Tower of 
London. — Strjrpe's " Stow." 

VIII. — The city of Kildare, where the nunnery was founded 
by St. Bridget, the patroness of Ireland, was celebrated as the 
abode of piety and learning. Near to the city is one of the famous 
round towers; and the ruins of the cathedral, the sculptural crosses, 
and other ecclesiastical remains attest its former grandeur. — 
Ware's " Antiquities of Ireland ;" Mrs. S. C. Hall's " Ireland." 

IX. — It would seem from ancient records that apartments were 
reserved at the great convent at Bermondsey for ladies of the royal 
family. — Miss Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of England." 
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